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Firty years ago Sir Halford Mackinder was instrumental in estab- 
lishing geography in Britain as a study worthy of university status. 
In a progressive world such an occasion demands, not so much 
the assessment of gains achieved, as a searching enquiry into our 
destination.t Is it not true that there is probably less community 
of aim and aspiration among British geographers than among 
any equivalent group abroad? We may flatter ourselves that 
this results from inconquerable British individualism ; but might 
it not be due to a fatal hesitancy in facing major issues ? 


THE STATUS OF GEOGRAPHY 


The traditional distinction drawn in this country between the 
faculties of Science and Arts has undoubtedly been a contributory 
factor. Geography is often found wedged between these lofty 
stools in a position of little dignity and less comfort. Not much 
can be done about this. A Solomon gave judgement and the 
child Knowledge has been sundered. Each individual mind 
instinctively recoils from this savage deed and tries to fuse the torn 
halves in its own way and to its own satisfaction, but organised 
reparation seems unlikely. The matter has become inextricably 
mixed up with the granting of degrees—an initiation ritual steeped 
in tradition. Ritual and tradition, these are sacrosanct. 

Sir Halford has confessed that he encountered this problem 
at the very outset. He pictured geography as a “ bridge subject,” 
but he drew his early following largely from history. It is, we 
hope, a soft impeachment to say that his subsequent treatment 
had more in it of Art than of Science. It is still his view that 
research in its analytical sense is scarcely possible in geography.? 
The subject is closely related to philosophy and is primarily con- 
cerned with the widening of human understanding. It is in essence 
synthetical, it reaches its highest expression in the inspired judge- 
ments of the well-informed and mentally balanced observer. 
Judgement, opinion, taste—these are all qualities that can only 
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be exercised by the individual mind, they are subjective assessments 
and there is no way of assuring their universal acceptance. We 
may agree with a personal synthesis because it comes from a man 
of authority, but we may equally disagree because it does not tally 
with our own sense of judgement. Each surveys the premisses 
according to his lights, but if an appeal cannot be based upon an 
error in reasoning it must depend on close objective analysis of 
the premisses themselves. Synthesis enters the rigid gates even of 
pure science, as ultimate questions are approached, but scientific 
progress consists in casting ever wider the net of objective, analytical 
observation. 

Knowledge, as distinct from the person knowing, comes into 
existence when for consciousness we substitute measure. Measure 
will never reach the precision in observational science that is 
attained when processes are isolated under laboratory conditions. 
We have to wait until particular combinations of circumstances 
occur, before we can observe the result, but that is no reason why 
we should neglect to increase the number and ingenuity of our 
scales of assessment.4 The greater the number of comparative 
observations the better the chance of establishing relative, if not 
absolute, scales of values, and the greater the validity of well-known 
statistical processes. It has been the uncomfortable experience of 
geography that, as soon as measures have been devised—such as, 
for example, the geological time scale, erosion estimates, climatic 
statistics—they have led to the rise of daughter studies which have 
robbed the patriarch of much ofits glory. This is a not exceptional 
phenomenon in science, but many geographers take it very much 
to heart. A few make the absurd claim that their speciality includes 
nearly everything, but many are found struggling with the bitter 
conviction that much of what they have to say could be better 
said by others. This embarrassment is serious enough in the realm 
of nature study, but it is increased a thousandfold when Mankind 
enters the field. The idea that Man’s social reactions are measur- 
able finds every inch of the way contested. This is perhaps the 
reason why modern geography shows a tendency to retreat upon 
things, to become a morphological analysis of all sorts of objects 
that nobody has previously thought worthy of study.® It is hoped 
in this paper to show that such a retreat is quite uncalled for. 

An effective if not completely logical method of reassuring 
geographers as to the validity of their position is to point out that 
there is another study equally concerned with human reactions 
and just as wide in its scope, another study that has given origin 
to numerous descendants, namely, history. It is true that history 
1s not too sure of its scientific standing, though if it is written in 
any but a genuine scientific spirit it is no more than narrative, 
and, perhaps, propaganda. The parallel between the study of 
human activities in their time-relationships and the study of the 
same activities in their space-relationships ought undoubtedly | 
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to be a close one.® Yet historians bear their side of the burden 
with singular sang-froid, and seem scarcely to be conscious of the 
very difficulties over which geographers stumble. 

The parallel is, of course, not completely obvious and has 
rarely been seen in its full majesty. This is not difficult to explain. 
In the first place, historians seem to exhibit a more placid satis- 
faction in the mastery of some arbitrary fraction of their subject 
than do geographers. The historians’ approach is largely scholastic, 
the approach through the strait gate of record and archive, and 
only rarely does it broaden to a philosophical realisation of the 
fundamental unity of human nature and human need. Secondly, 
while the intrinsic qualities of terrestrial space are sufficiently 
obvious as to seem almost self-evident, the idea that there may be 
an intrinsic quality in time penetrates but slowly the historical 
mind. Despite their political relationship, France and the Sahara 
present such totally different miliewx for the enactment of the human 
drama that it is possible to challenge the need for specialised train- 
ing in their analysis. Much geography may glibly be classed as 
common sense. On the other hand, the idea of a quality in time 
is so subtle that to name three modern exponents of the view— 
H. G. Wells, Oswald Spengler, and A. J. Toynbee—is to reveal 
a most inharmonious trio. Yet modern physics has found it 
necessary to evolve the conception vividly expressed as “ time’s 
arrow.’ 7 The richness in quality of his space-dimension tends to 
distract the geographer’s attention from the importance of the 
human factor; the elusive qualities of his time-dimension tempt 
the historian to use it as little more than a uniformly graduated 
scale, a convenient card index in which facts can be classified. 
Correct this aberration, compare the historian’s dates with geo- 
graphical co-ordinates, and the “intelligible field of historical 
study ” § with the geographical “ region,” and the parallel between 
the two subjects becomes immediately discernible. 

There is truth also in the paradox that geographers and his- 
torians have failed to see the essential unity of their aims because 
they have been compelled by an unkind fate to trespass widely 
upon each other’s domains. It is really preposterous to try and 
divorce time from space in the theatre of human affairs. The 
separation may be excused on the grounds of pedagogical con- 
venience, but it has involved a furtive borrowing, rich in inaccur- 
acies. Logically and philosophically there is much to be said for 
a single great cultural study with the noble motto, “ The proper 
study of mankind is Man.” 

Defended on these grounds geography stands invulnerable, 
but it is a defence which involves responsibilities. We have declared 
finally and irrevocably for Mankind as the central figure of the 
study. When we are tempted to use some of the rather stilted 
clichés about “‘ Man and his Environment” it must be clear that 

~ the fullest possible understanding of the physical world, were it 
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ever attained, would take us only half-way to our ultimate 
destination. 

Scientific progress involves both an increase in the extent of 
the field of study and an increase in the intensity of its analysis. 
It is primarily from the latter aspect that the matter is viewed in 
this paper. To avoid all possibility of misunderstanding let us 
state categorically that we are not concerned here with the theory 
or practice of education. Nor are we directly interested in the 
completion of world exploration. Even the multiplication of 
regional accounts fashioned upon established models, valuable as 
they may be, is not immediately upon our chosen highway. It is 
with the fashioning of new jigs, the deepening of strictly objective 
analyses, that we are primarily concerned. The “ storm troops ” 
of geography must have intensive aims. Estimate must take the 
place of vague generality, and measure must follow upon estimate. 
Geography is yet a young plant, and its vitality is to be judged less 
from the burgeoning of leaves than from the driving power behind 
its leading bud. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PROGRESS AND THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


Despite its ultimate human aspects it is clear that a science 
such as we have outlined must be based upon a full and complete 
appreciation of what is implied in the term ‘“ Natural Environ- 
ment.” What then is the relation of the rising structure to its 
physical foundations? Answers have ranged, even in quite recent 
years, from the humble picture of geography as gleanings from the 
field of natural science, to its representation as a mantle of inspira- 
tion thrown over the humdrum labours of the weighers and 
measurers. Both views are equally untenable. 

Scientists do not borrow! At least, if there is one thing over 
which they show reluctance in borrowing, it is the published con- 
clusions of their fellows. Acceptance of conclusions is always 
with the greatest reserve and under the compulsion of inexorable 
logic. ‘The geographer approaches physical science not as a beggar, 
nor indeed as a seer, but as a scientist. Deeply imbued with the 
scientific spirit, he holds a free passport to all science. There is 
no territory from which he can be warned off so long as he can 
plead logical necessity. Such rights involve duties—he must 
conform to the scientific code and face with dignity the failure of 
premature endeavour. 

That excursions into neighbouring territories will be necessary 
is hardly to be doubted. It is common knowledge that the conclu- 
sions of one set of specialists are rarely couched in such a form as 
to be readily available to another group. Re-statement and change 
of emphasis are usually necessary, and the measures suited to one 
enquiry are rarely ideal for another. It is also not unusual to put 
a question to a specialist and find that the answer is not in stock, © 
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the matter has never been looked at in that light. Progressive 
geographers cannot be expected to wait passively until these tasks 
are performed for them. ‘There is still plenty of work in the strictly 
physical sphere for those with the necessary verve and training. 
New analyses have to be made and better scales of assessment 
evolved. But all this will be to one end: to deepen our apprecia- 
tion of the physical factor, so that its relation to human activity 
is seen through a less generalised haze. Relief, drainage, climate, 
soil, vegetation—these are all terms with a depth of meaning that 
is far from plumbed. Perhaps the best proof of the real emergence 
of geography as a science is the growing realisation of our ignorance 
regarding factors which the last generation handled with great 
confidence. It is a sign of health rather than of decadence that 
most living geographers have felt at one time or another the impulse 
to make contributions of this character. Perhaps there would have 
been less confusion had they always made it clear that such work 
touches only the threshold of the subject and that it is not neces- 
sarily geography because the author’s main allegiance is to that 
subject. Even a mathematician may write poetry! Geographical 
progress on the borderlands of physical science will be concerned 
with widening the basis rather than with directly heightening the 
main structure. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PROGRESS AND REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION 


Excluded from the analysis of physical process for its own sake, 
many geographers have proceeded to stake out a claim for them- 
selves over the study of terrestrial space. They regard this as an 
exclusive property and thus define geography as “ the science of 
distributions.” 9 This attempt to establish a virtual monopoly of 
the space-dimension is seen in its true light if we turn to the analogy 
with history. History is not merely the study of time, it is equally 
a study of human relationships. But old ideas die hard, and con- 
cealed beneath a hundred subtleties concerning “ regions,” ‘‘ land- 
scapes,” ‘‘ map studies” and the like, this conception forms by far 
the widest common platform of the science to-day. 

It is, of course, no more than a pernicious half-truth. Examine 
the following discussion :— 


A. You say that geography is the science of distributions ? 


Bux N08: 

A. IfI overturn an inkpot on this paper have I not an impres- 
sive distribution in space before me ? 

B. You have a distribution, but it is not geographical. In the 
first place it is completely fortuitous. 

A. Are you sure? Overturn fifty inkpots with deliberation, 


then knock over another fifty with the back of your 
hand. Will not the resulting distributions, all different, 
nevertheless fall into two groups? 
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B. Very probably. 

. The distribution has thus obeyed some law. Is it a geo- 
graphical law ? , 

B. Of course not; it is a physical law. But your experiment 
has had nothing to do with geography. It is on far too 
small a scale and the distributions can scarcely be 
regarded as terrestrial. 

A. Then what about this: A brief but powerful oil gusher 
drenches some acres of prairie and kills off the vege- 
tation. I suppose that the miniature desert so formed 
is a geographical feature ? 

Well, for the time being, yes. 

Geography will be concerned with the laws that governed 
the distribution of the spraying oil ? 

B. Goodness, no! That will be mostly physics again. Geo- 
graphy would rightly be concerned with the effects in 
that area on farming, water pollution, and so forth. 

A. But surely that is saying that geography is not the science 
of distributions, but the science of farming, water pollu- 
tion and so forth ! 


a 


It is not suggested that this argument is conclusive, since A is 
out for mischief more than for instruction. Yet is it not clear that 
B will be driven from one position to another, that he will in effect 
say that geography is a study of geographical distributions, that it 
is concerned with the geographical consequences of distributions, 
begging the question all the way? His only chance of lasting 
peace is to admit that by “ geographical”? he means some par- 
ticular aspect of human relationships. 

The concept of distribution is encountered in all science. In 
essence it is primarily statistical. It has no exclusive connection 
with mapping, for distribution can also be expressed in tabular 
form. Even in geography, tabular presentation has its value or 
we would never use a gazetteer. It is true that a map shows juxta- 
position better than a catalogue, but it is not true that we can step 
directly from juxtaposition to correlation, as is often implied. A 
warning is called for regarding what is usually known as “‘ Map 
Reading.” We can read from a map only what the cartographer 
put into it, namely, the static distribution of a limited range of 
external facts. For information regarding evolution, inner process 
and functional relationship we must seek elsewhere. The process 
of reading these into a map is a subjective exercise which may yield 
much personal gratification but is not true science. A good map 
always asks more questions than it is able to answer. 

It should now be clear that the study of distributions, as such, 
is lacking in depth. Distributions are always changing with the 
varied interplay of forces that do not lie upon the surface. To 
understand these forces we must dig deeply with analytical tools. 
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Geographical progress will involve a great multiplication in the 
number of distributional studies, but, unless this preliminary 
spadework is accompanied by a deeper knowledge of processes, 
we shall have asked for understanding and have been given a 
peepshow. 

It may be felt that the above paragraphs have deliberately 
misrepresented the geographical case. Geography is concerned 
with regional distribution, and the study of regional relationship 
surely implies process as well as juxtaposition. So long as this claim 
does not equate “ regional” with “ geographical ”—begging the 
question again—it deserves careful examination. What is the 
essence of our regions? What is the regional keynote? It is sug- 
gested that three classes of answers have been virtually given to 
these questions, though they never have been stated explicitly“: 
the world has been subdivided on the basis of groups of factors 
closely related genetically ; individual areas have been called 
regions on the grounds of concomitant distribution of a wide range 
of factors ; regions have been held to exist in nature, the geo- 
grapher’s task being only to examine them. Each of these must 
be viewed in turn. 

Genetic Relationship.—Classification on a broad but frankly con- 
fessed genetic basis seems to have been the exception rather than 
the rule. Yet the most satisfactory divisions into “‘ natural regions ” 
at present existing have been arrived at in this way, whatever their 
authors may have said to the contrary. There are at least three 
sets of processes operating over almost the whole earth’s surface at 
varying intensities. Thus they provide intelligible wholes which 
may be divided regionally into related parts. Such processes are : 
the atmospherical circulation, subaerial erosion, and the biological 
processes inherent in the plant cover. Note that none of these is a 
narrowly conceived geographical factor, all are capable of much 
detailed analysis. Each is an approach to a natural synthesis (as 
compared to true synthesis, which we believe to be a creature of 
the mind), but this is because a complex of forces operates in each 
case through a single, familiar, and broadly homogeneous medium 
—the air, the earth’s surface, and the photosynthetic cell. Approach 
on any of these lines gives us at once a view of the world as a whole, 
and enables us to follow it up by subdivision on the basis of differ- 
ence of degree. There will never be gaps in the picture, and the 
problem of the borderline case may be shelved with a tolerably 
light heart. It will be a classification satisfying to the tidy mind. 

The value of the work of Képpen, Fenneman, and others is 
directly in proportion to the realisation by these specialists that 
they were dealing with a classification on a unique, though broad, 
basis. They provide us with climatic regions, physiographic regions, 
etc.—(‘‘ divisions” would perhaps be a_ better word)—but they 
are far too wise to attempt the “ regional synthesis.” Their work 
has been in essence analytical. Progressive geography will have 
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an insatiable appetite for intelligent studies of this nature, but it 
is only the threshold of regional geography. The problem of 
relationships remains unsolved. Note that while there is some 
logical connection, a genetic link, between the precipitation on the 
windward and leeward sides of a mountain system, however differ- 
ent the mean annual totals may be, there is not the same type of 
connection between climate and physiography or between either 
of these and vegetation. We cannot build up a rational chain of 
climate—landform—vegetation, because of the magnitude of the 
missing links. These consist of the obscure topics of crustal move- 
ment and of plant evolution and dispersal, both with genetic bases 
of entirely independent character. The mental agility of geo- 
graphers in trying to skip these gulfs has been truly remarkable, 
but it has usually been an acrobatic display that has just failed to 
come off. Regional synthesis based primarily upon these three 
factors must ignore their incongruity and invalidate itself thereby. 
The popular device of making broad divisions on one basis and 
then subdividing them according to another is no solution: it is, 
not synthesis, but arbitrary classification. 

Concomitant Distribution—Those who hold that geography is 
primarily concerned with distributions tend naturally to found 
their regions on this basis. A strictly logical method is to search 
for ultimate and elementary geographical factors, map them indi- 
vidually, and then superimpose these maps to produce a summary 
diagram. If the area is indeed a “region,” it is anticipated that 
several distributions will roughly coincide and thus provide us with 
a key to its specification. There is a superficial attractiveness 
about this method which disappears upon closer inspection, quite 
apart from the difficulty we have already discussed, that distribu- 
tion refers to things and not to relationships. (a) The method 
really adds nothing new, for we must have been aware of the details 
or we could not have mapped them. (b) The practical difficulty 
of superimposing maps showing grades of density makes it necessary 
to deal only with limits. Yet correlation depends primarily on the 
demonstration of correlative variation in degree. Limits are 
notoriously difficult to draw, and coincidence between limits freely 
sketched may be fortuitous. (c) The method is intended to side- 
track the problem of subjective assessment of values. Some factors 
are obviously more potent than others: what can be done about 
it? #2 De Geer 8 avoids the confusion that results from mapping 
all factors by selecting nine as salient and thus makes in fact a first 
assessment. ‘The process of superimposed mapping gives each of 
these nine equal weight, which is willy-nilly a second assessment. 
Finally, it is very doubtful whether any mechanical process will 
give boundaries that do not jar one’s scientific instincts: the 
diagram may have to be interpreted—a third assessment ! 

In reality, then, this method is not radically different from the 
approach through what seems to the observer to be typical or 
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characteristic of an area.44_ This method starts with what is admitted 
to be a personal synthesis, and in proper hands can be very effective. 
The summation method may provide a useful commentary on such 
a personal valuation, but its results are in no way more conditioned 
and inevitable. Distribution is still the keynote, but it is the dis- 
tribution of a single limiting factor that defines the region. Other 
factors are assumed to fall into harmony with it. The assumption 
is not so much that their limits will of necessity coincide with those 
of the key distribution as that where they extend beyond it they 
will be found in a different combination. Such an assumption 
is not difficult to check. 

Perhaps the most successful application of this method is provided 
by O. E. Baker’s crop regions. Although permanence is sought 
for these regions by the admission of slight adjustments according 
to land surface and soil, the “ Corn” and ‘‘ Cotton’ Belts so 
called are the areas covered by these crops to such a degree that 
they form the “ leading crop based on value.’ Strictly interpreted 
this provides a definite statistical criterion, a single somewhat 
complex form of distribution for each crop. Mr. Baker has no 
difficulty in showing that other reasonable definitions would yield 
similar results. It is true that very little cotton is grown outside 
the Belt thus defined, while a considerable proportion of the corn 
crop is raised beyond the limits of its Belt. To overcome this 
difficulty we must penetrate beyond mere distribution and show 
that, while corn can play an important part in more than one type 
of farm economy, cotton invariably dominates. Thus while this 
method takes a distribution and calls it a region, it is, in fact, 
immediately compelled to go deeper than distributional facts in 
order to justify itself. 

A feature common to both these approaches is that they are 
essentially local. We are no longer dividing up a world-wide 
universe, we are looking for “ personality,” a cachet, a genius loct. 
Have we any right to expect that every part of the earth’s surface 
will have some really distinctive stamp? Is there no value in the 
concept of degrees of regionality? May not large areas be essen- 
tially non-regional, amorphous? ‘Taking the case immediately to 
hand, is it not clear that the qualities of the ‘Corn and Winter 
Wheat Belt” are essentially negative, as compared with the very 
positive qualities of the regions north and south of it? It is prema- 
ture to press the matter at this stage. Perhaps we can find a word 
to describe the concept. “ Tract’ has precisely the non-committal 
quality that is required, and it is a pity that Professor Unstead has 
already applied it to a regional subdivision. — 

Again, the problem of overlap is not so lightly brushed aside 
when the basis of division is specific rather than general. Regional 
personality can never be expected to have the same exclusive attri- 
butes as are associated with the individual. A study of the North 
European Plain on the lines indicated by De Geer would employ 
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a different group of salient factors from those used in his study of 
Scandinavia. Is it impossible that an area might be found to lie 
within both regions? German geographers * have distinguished 
between “ Kernlandschaft” and “‘ Randlandschaft,”’ and it is only 
logical to face the possibility that “transition land” may cover a 
wider area than “heartland.” The common assertion that bound- 
aries do not matter very much is flatly contradicted by regional 
diagrams which show nothing else. 

Regions Exist in Nature.—This last view readily admits that our 
analysis, so far, has revealed no more than regional aspects and 
regional distribution, but it asserts that the complete regional 
synthesis has real, objective existence. The fault is in ourselves : 
we have eyes but do not see. The ultimate aim of geography 1s 
to build up a synthetic picture that will reveal natural harmonies 
in all their splendour. This is to present an article of faith rather 
than a scientific thesis. 

One thing is clear, the region is emphatically not an organism. 
It is regrettable to find this analogy employed along with the 
definition of geography as “‘a comparative study of the earth’s 
regions ’’ in a recent handbook that is efficient enough to be influ- 
ential.1”7_ It requires a discerning reader to notice that “ regional 
cultural geography ” is beyond the scope of this work, that its aim 
is primarily the analysis of “‘ habitat potentialities’ and that its 
method is really the study of terrestrial “patterns.” The above 
definition gives no indication of the severity of these cumulative 
limitations. Pattern is not organism. 

The idea of synthesis has become popular since it was realised 
that the world of nature is the outcome of a complex interplay of 
forces rather than of a simple chain of causal sequences. The Corn 
Belt is due to the interaction of a great variety of influences, but 
though it is in this sense synthetical, it has not to be built up by the 
geographer but is there for direct and immediate observation. Has 
the complete regional synthesis no such external existence? The 
temptation is to look for it in the “landscape,” variously defined. 
This is the view of the regional sociologists who achieve wisdom by 
observations conducted on planned “ walking tours.” 18 In geo- 
graphy it is particularly linked with the name of Passarge, who 
builds up his regions from unit areas so small as to be considered 
self-evident.1® The stressing of observation-training by both these 
views is extremely salutary ; but the difficulty remains that visual 
perception alone can give no criterion for the selection of essentials. 
It may be true in the broadest philosophical sense that the world 
is an interdependent whole, but it is equally true that our compre- 
hension of it is built up of distinctions between degrees of depend- 
ence. In brief, “ all thinking is partial.’’ 2° 

The practical difficulty of Passarge’s method is that it is never 
clear why the mosaic of Landshaftsteile should produce regions and 
not kaleidoscope. Upon what principles are the aggregations of 
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units to be effected? It surely involves something more logical 
than mere contiguity. Unless we are to rely upon the factors dis- 
cussed under the two preceding heads it would seem that the 
emergence of the region is taken for granted.* 

_ _ There is yet a way out. Even if the region is not an organism, 
1s 1t not probable that the regional matrix may be organisation ? 


GEOGRAPHICAL PROGRESS AND THE Stupy oF MANKIND 


The regional principle for a complete geography must thus be 
supplied by Man. Far from making it possible to “ eliminate ” 22 
man from the scene, regional geography becomes in essence a 
human study. It is one thing to pay lip-service to this view, and 
another to carry it to a logical conclusion. 

It is not adequate to regard man and his works as so many 
more landscape features to be classed with slopes and rivers and 
trees. Such a course will involve all the static, superficial failings 
that we have already attributed to distribution pure and simple. 
Regions are not fossilised, they are active and growing entities, 
since the men who organise them are moving, working, and thinking 
beings. The externals of the cultural landscape provide a ready 
field for preliminary observation, but much that is of significance 
regarding process and change does not lie open to the eye. To 
realise this and yet to stress landscape characteristics is either to 
be caught on the wrong foot or else to strain our mother tongue to 
its limit. It is significant that the landscape school can only appre- 
ciate evolution as a series of snapshots, that for the conception of 
‘sequent occupance”’ we are indebted to the land of the cine- 
matograph ! A dynamic study of processes would cover the same 
ground with deeper insight. 

A popular alternative is to introduce Mankind as merely a 
distribution of population. Even at best this is largely a statistical 
abstraction, and in most instances it verges on the mythical. A 
recurrent and quite fundamental difficulty is that, as geographical 
agents, men are far from equal. The Census is primarily con- 
cerned with the electorate and the number of prospective parents. 
Geography is more interested in, shall we say, the “ effectives ” 
and the varying degrees of their effectiveness. Even from the 
narrow aspect of need, human inequality is considerable ; from 
the point of view of effective demand the range is enormous. ‘The 
currents that motivate the world are not to be assessed by a counting 
of heads. We are not freed from these difficulties when we shift 
our ground slightly from population to settlement, although the 
latter does carry with it some implication of cultural level. New 
difficulties arise. We have long been aware that in the case of 
nomadic peoples we have to speak, not of settlement, but of orbit 
of migration. Are we really on safer ground when discussing 
“settled? populations? De Geer encountered some knotty 
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problems when faced with discontinuously exploited lands, but it 
is not necessary to go so far from home. Of what importance 1s 
the “settlement ” of the City of London, as compared with that 
of Tooting? Is progressive geography to be concerned primarily 
with Homo Dormiens ? 

A human science must not view men as pillars of salt, neither 
must it regard them as ciphers in a book of numbers. Man is a 
social animal and, even in his most primitive state, he lives in 
groups. A group consciousness thus develops, and with it some 
degree of association, more or less close, between the group and a 
geographical domain. Civilisation is expressed geographically not 
so much by a uniform spread of cultural qualities as by special 
significance attached to certain restricted locations. Initially, these 
may or may not have had some special natural advantages ; what is 
important is that powerful centripetal forces become focussed upon 
them. Stirling Castle becomes a keystone in Scottish history while 
the Abbey Crag is overlooked until it carries the Wallace Monu- 
ment. Civilisation thus involves the emergence of towns, and 
they appear because the circulation of men and things develops 
on an entirely new scale, both in extent and intensity. It is useless 
to dismiss this magnificent process as artificial, as if it involved 
flying in the face of nature. It is as real as the tides. It is a tide 
that sweeps along natural channels, modifying them as it goes. It 
is a tide that may recede, leaving old centres stranded and in 
decay. Regional organisation, the functional grouping of natural 
possibilities, is a product of this tide and must be viewed in relation 
to it. 

We find ourselves at once faced with the popular conviction 
that Nature is a constant, that environmental factors have a high 
degree of permanence. With this view it should be possible to 
estimate natural resources—regional endowment—though it is 
often doubtful whether we mean by these terms the sum total of 
natural ‘‘ advantages”? or the net balance when natural “ dis- 
advantage”? has been subtracted. The negative aspect of this 
approach is the conception of the absolute limit ; briefly, it builds 
up a world out of “ Yes’ and “* No.” 

Professor Bowman has attacked this view in the lines :—‘‘ The 
geographical elements of the environment are fixed only in the 
narrow and special sense of the word. The moment we give them 
human associations they are as changeful as humanity itself.” 
Later he adds: “‘ The natural environment is always a different 
thing to different groups. Its potentialities are absolute but their 
realisation is a relative matter.” 23 It is obvious that these cannot 
be the last words on the topic. Progressive geography must increase 
its confidence in its relation to fundamentals. Some assistance may 
be derived from the discussions of economists as to whether “ Land ” 
is a special kind of wealth. The view that it is not essentially 
different from other kinds of Property steadily gains acceptance. 
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It would be a bold man who would say that there are no limits 
to human endeavour, but it is equally bold to try and fix those 
limits with precision. Geography is concerned with practical 
politics, and within that sphere a resource deserves the name only 
when its existence has been recognised. ‘The material world, 
scientifically viewed, is composed of blind forces and purposeless 
dispensations, to which ideas of utility and value are attached only 
by subjective assessment. Nature has no inherent functions with 
respect to man ; function can only mean the use to which it is being 
put. Natural potentialities can only be viewed within the limits 
of existing scientific knowledge and economic intent, but even so 
it 1s not sound geography to pass directly from resource to habit- 
ability. Under modern machine technique men are no longer 
compelled to live near their natural treasures, for resources can be 
enjoyed at long range. Besides, the law of comparative costs makes 
it clear that a region will tend to develop, not that function for 
which it is best fitted, but that for which it has the greatest relative 
advantage. This will be as much a reflection of its all-round 
accessibility as of intrinsic local qualities. It is, in fact, common 
knowledge that the number of people found on any particular 
square mile depends largely upon its relationship to a current system 
of human circulations. If it is objected that such circulations ebb 
and flow with changes in transportation technique, we must recall 
that “change is a continuous function.” 24 This phrase suggests, 
not only that change is always with us, but that it has roots in the 
past and direction towards the future. It is the task of modern 
thinkers to discover a social calculus. 

We have thus seen that regional organisation must result from 
a system of human circulations and that resources are best assessed 
within this framework. The old duality of Man versus Nature 
disappears, since both circulation and resource are compounded 
of human will and natural factors. Over-emphasis of the resource 
aspect has often led to fallacies. Thus, while it is less common 
to-day to attribute the decline of a civilisation to the exhaustion or 
decay of resources,?° it is still true that the persistent lag in the 
filling up of countries like Australia and Canada is the cause of 
pained surprise. Seen in relation to the systems of circulation in 
which they are involved, this lag is the most natural thing in the 
world. By the same token, the “ disproportionate” size of a few 
cities in the southern hemisphere is no more than an index of the 
difference in quality of the circulation there as compared with 
that in parts of Europe. 

The fact that man is an active, dynamic feature in geography 
has frequently been recognised, but it has too often been allowed 
to slip from first place. Defining the circulation complex in the 
broadest possible manner, it becomes the sum total of human 
space-relationships within a unit area. Its study will thus involve 
all of the four branches of human geography outlined by Professor 
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Roxby in 1930.% In the racial and social spheres, however, we 
approach closely to the study of human institutions which is rightly 
the realm of various branches of sociology. We also meet difh- 
culties of measurement.2? Political, and especially strategic, 
aspects are more obvious, but these circulations follow channels 
similar to those-taken by goods. Hence, though other interests are 
emphatically not excluded on principle, it is proposed in the 
remainder of this paper to confine discussion entirely to economic 
circulations. Professor Barrows has pointed out that economic 
geography is the “best developed” and “ most fundamental 
division ” of human ecology,?8 and it is certainly true that economic 
circulations have more objective manifestations than the others 
and are more particularly characteristic of our present civilisation. 
In thus turning to consider transport as the effective regionalis- 
ing principle, it must be emphasised that a dynamic view implies 
that stress is to be laid not upon terminal facilities, nor on the 
pattern of the system, but upon men and things moving.® It is char- 
acteristic of the static geography we have been criticising that it 
is incapable of seeing movement except as pattern. The defence 
is probably that pattern implies movement. Is this true? It is 
perhaps half true, since a railway system, for example, is a pattern 
of facilities for movement. Yet the relatively uniform rail net over 
the eastern half of the United States gives no indication of wide 
variations in intensity of circulation over the system. If we could 
supplement the network of lines with a map showing train density 
we should be a step nearer the truth, but for a complete picture 
it would be necessary to distinguish the various orbits within which 
goods are moved. It is submitted that this conception of orbit 
provides us with the dynamical key to regional geography. What 
are the predominant orbits, what is the intensity of circulation 
upon them, and what are their interrelations ? It may be asserted 
that even this approach will not provide us with a complete regional 
synthesis and is no more than another aspect of regional existence, 
a partial view. But we have seen that the complete regional 
synthesis is impossible of attainment unless we achieve omniscience. 
The study of things moving will at least take us a step along the 
right road, for, as compared with static distribution, movement 
implies three essentials—origin, destination, and an effective will 
to move. Movement does not take place in a vacuum, it is effected 
upon the surface of the earth and it is very largely through move- 
ment that Mankind becomes conscious of its geography. 
Commercial geography, as it is at present understood, does 
not fulfil the task in mind. It is concerned mainly with the still 
rather tenuous threads binding together very distant parts of the 
world and has cognisance of movement only when it takes place 
across international frontiers. Concentrating on this aspect, it is 
possible to reach the conclusion that trade originates owing to 
contrasted resources in different parts of the world. It is less self- 
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evident that the possibility of intercommunication is equally a 
potent cause of regional specialisation. In the enormous and 
almost untouched field of circulation within regional orbits, this 
latter generalisation is at least as valid as the former. Our geo- 
graphical perspective is distorted unless we keep both aspects in 
view. 

Economic circulations will, of course, be found to vary very 
widely in range and intensity in different parts of the world. These 
will challenge analysis, and a measure of “circulation intensity ” 
will have to be devised. At one end of the scale will stand the 
world-wide connections that we are accustomed to study as com- 
mercial geography. World trade consists of several main currents, 
little articulated. Movement is very largely trans-oceanic and may 
be described as predominantly lineal. At the other extreme come 
the purely local circulations characteristic of relatively self-sufficient 
farming communities, whether of a peasantry or of the simpler 
peoples. Here there can be little regional geography, only local 
and distributional geography. Indeed it is precisely owing to the 
relatively static adjustment that these communities are favoured 
by the environmentalist. The characteristic movement in this 
instance may be described as diffused. Between these extremes 
lies the main field of regional geography. It is impossible to fore- 
cast the results of an investigation that is obviously fraught with 
difficulty, but it seems clear that the focal character of most towns 
would emerge vividly. Regional movement is integrated. The 
sphere of influence of a regional centre is, perhaps not quite rightly, 
regarded as an area: it is, rather, a web-like form, closely meshed 
near the centre and dwindling into more or less isolated strands 
near the margins. Only by close analysis shall we acquaint our- 
selves with realities. It is not improbable that we shall occasionally 
find these three types of circulation superimposed. 

Town geography is already a popular branch of the science. 
It is a study that cries aloud for dynamic treatment.3? When we 
apply the formula of “site and situation,” is it not often evident 
that site has ceased to have anything but historical interest (with 
perhaps, some amenity value) while situation must be viewed, 
not with regard to routes, but with regard to currents? A map 
may show us four highways converging on a town. Well 
and good: but we have no knowledge of the place as a going 
concern until we are told what moves on those highways, how much, 
and what proportion of the traffic is going straight through. Per- 
haps the most glaring fallacy that has arisen through looking at 
routes as shown on a map is the old one regarding Chicago and the 
railways having to pass round the southern end of Lake Michigan. 
For anyone who has had to change stations at Chicago, or who 
has studied the actual development of the city, this myth 1s com- 
pletely exploded ; but are we quite confident that this kind of 
explanation will never catch us off our guard ? 
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From the new view, the town is no longer regarded as a patho- 
logical excrescence, but is studied in close relation to the country 
that it serves.31 We often speak of the attraction exerted by the 
town upon the people of the surrounding countryside, but we 
must remember that the country provides an impulse which the 
town cannot avoid. Professor Cannan used to utter the startling 
dictum that “a rural district is really an area which has not become 
sufficiently attractive to form a town.” Startling indeed, but 
true, for it effectively places the jewel of nodality in its proper 
setting with relation to the commoner virtues of space, air and 
soil fertility. It is interesting to notice the re-emergence of the 
conceptions of nodality and of hinterland, given us long ago in a 
flash of inspiration. Neither of these is properly appreciated in 
terms of mere position ; it is the essence of each to be concerned 
with currents. Only by scientific analysis of the latter can we 
pass from the inspired judgement to the universally accepted fact. 

Parallel with the analysis of focal points must go a close scrutiny 
of the concept of geographical difficulty. What is the relative 
validity of alleged geographical barriers from the point of view 
of different methods of transport? Where is there a will to cross 
such a barrier, how far is it effective and how far frustrated ? What 
is the cost, the full price, of the effort of conquest, and what the 
annual toll in loss or delay ? The ultimate unit in such assessments 
should probably be one of human effort, but if this is found to be 
an impracticable standard we must find another that will provide 
a useful approximation. 


PRINCIPLE AND PRACTICE 


The ultimate scientific synthesis possible of attainment is the 
synthesis into principle. The formulation of geographical prin- 
ciples has scarcely begun, many which pass as such being 
drawn directly from natural science or from economics. The 
determinists began to construct a system which would have been 
definitely geographical in character, but when their main thesis, 
that man was rigidly dependent upon the environmental factor, 
was scrapped, the whole structure collapsed. New principles will 
have to take the form of statements of tendencies similar to those 
of the social sciences. 

When in 1928 the authors of an American textbook looked for 
examples of geographical principles they were able to assemble 
only three, and that by repeating one in two different forms.32. Para- 
phrasing the two examples briefly, we have :— 


On estuaries, seaports tend to develop as far inland as is com- 
patible with the provision of deep water. 

Towns tend to develop where some natural feature is responsible 
for a break in transportation continuity, 
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_ In 1932 W. M. Davis turned his mind to this topic 83 and men- 
tioned two more generalisations he considered valid :— 


Villages and cities begin as comparatively small settlements in 
locations determined by some very local advantage : the 
growth of a few of them to greater size depends upon their 
regional position. 

Routes of travel seek low-grade paths and thus tend to follow 
valley-floors, where the topography is mature, and inter- 
fluves, where there has been recent rejuvenation. 


He suggested that geographers might well compile “ forty or fifty ” 
such generalisations and illustrate them with examples to provide 
a sounder basis for geographical teaching in the schools. 

It is necessary only to cite these examples in order to indicate 
how much ground still remains to be covered. Although the 
finished generalisation often bears the stamp of truism,34 the mere 
exercise of formulating it is extremely salutary. So long as an idea 
lurks in our nebulous semi-consciousness it is incapable either of 
confirmation or of denial. Only by expressing it in words to the 
best of our ability do we bring it to the light. Besides, such general- 
isations may have real value. The author recalls having had it 
pointed out to him, some fifteen years ago, that urban centres 
tend to grow outwards along the lines of the chief routes entering 
them. Had that principle been confidently and outspokenly 
enunciated at that time, is it not possible that the problem of 
“ribbon development’ would have been foreseen and proper 
provision have accordingly been made? In the space of a few 
years that particular phenomenon has passed from the purely 
academic atmosphere of a map-class to the status of an urgent 
problem of local administration. 

It is of interest to notice that each of these five examples, what- 
ever their validity, is concerned with some aspect of regional circu- 
lation. A geography developed along the lines we have suggested 
should yield numerous generalisations of practical value. The 
regional planner already recognises that local concentration of 
industry is becoming more and more closely connected with aspects 
of movement rather than with aspects of place. Excellent examples 
are furnished by the developments along the Lake Shore in America 
and the southward trek of industry in England. The Board of 
Trade Surveys of the Special Areas, although made by economists, 
were essentially distributional studies, passive and static. It is to 
be expected that the present Commission on industrial migration 
will find it necessary to dig well below the surface of circulatory 


activities. 


This paper will have succeeded in its object if it has drawn 
attention to the widespread tendency of modern geography to 
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crystallise itself upon the distribution of inanimate objects and the 
morphology of static patterns. This behaviour is cryptozoic, it is 
fleeing from the glare of human truths. Observation is a funda- 
mental part of the study, but we must be in quest of essentials. It 
is impossible otherwise to face the ultimate task of interpretation. 
Only by a dynamical study of man’s geographical reactions shall 
we approach the truth. Geographical momentum is not a con- 
ception to be introduced when ordinary geographical intuition 
fails ; it is continuously in operation throughout the whole field 
and must be constantly reviewed and assessed. In some aspects, 
it is freely admitted, this will bring geographical work into close 
contact with the field of sociology *® ; but emphasis will always be 
on the space-dimension rather than upon systems of human rela- 
tionships. How else can we construct a science of Man in Nature, 
unless its roots are set deep in the physical world while its head is 
ultimately lost among the vapours of sociological speculation ? 
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THE RESTITUTION OF THE GERMAN COLONIES 
By J. F. Stewart, F.R.S.G.S. 


One of the most difficult and most serious problems that confront 
statesmen to-day is that of the former German colonies. Gallons 
of ink are being spilt by protagonists and antagonists on the ques- 
tion of the return of the colonies to the Reich. Convincing reasons 
are adduced by each in support of their own arguments. 

It has been urged by those who oppose the return of the colonies 
that Germany would use them as naval and air bases from which 
to prey upon our commerce, and from the natives would form 
huge armies with which to overwhelm us; that the Germans’ 
treatment of the natives in their former possessions was so brutal 
and inhuman that the nation is not fit to be trusted again with 
their control; and that it would be contrary to the ascertained 
wishes of those natives that they should again come under the 
hated and feared German rule. Those who favour the return of 
the colonies hold that Germany in this, as in other matters, was 
unfairly treated at Versailles, that no one was justified in annexing 
Germany’s colonies, and that as a matter of mere justice they should 
be restored. roe 

The political aspect of the question cannot be discussed in this 
Magazine ; but there are other aspects which are worth a little 
study, a study which has obviously not been made by the majority 
of those writers and speakers who are so ready with their views. I 
may be allowed to premise that I am not a protagonist, and that, 
traditionally Scots, I personally do not like the idea of the British 
Empire relinquishing to anyone any single part of what it now 
possesses. And I am absolutely convinced that if Germany had 
won the War and annexed our colonies, justly or unjustly, no power 
on earth would have made her restore a square inch for any reason 
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whatsoever. This, however, may not be a reason for refusing their 
restoration. . 

Thefcolonies formerly owned by Germany were New Guinea, 
now administered by Australia; Samoa, by New Zealand; German 
South-West Africa, by the Union of South Africa ; Tanganyika, by 
Great Britain; and Kamerun and Togoland, divided between 
Great Britain and France. All of these, except Samoa and New 
Guinea, are in Africa, and of these Tanganyika is the largest, the 
most important, the most valuable and the one most desired by 
Germany. 

The Caroline Islands and the Marshall Islands in the Pacific 
were handed over to Japan, and we have no information as to what 
use they are being put. 

It will be observed that only Tanganyika and a small part of 
Togoland and Kamerun are controlled by this country. As we 
cannot compel the Dominions to do anything they object to do, 
all that Great Britain can restore is a small part of Togoland and 
Kamerun ; yet it is this country which is held responsible for the 
whole. New Zealand, Australia and the Union of South Africa 
decline to consider restitution of what they hold ; the last named 
has gone so far as to say that it will not permit the restoration of 
Tanganyika, and will not allow Germany to regain a footing in 
any part of Africa south of the equator. South African statesmen 
have proclaimed somewhat loudly that Germany must have 
colonies—at someone else’s expense, however, and not in East or 
South-West Africa ! 

A very large and important part of German Africa was handed 
over to Belgium and France, who also decline to consider restitu- 
tion ; over the policies of these states Great Britain has no influence. 

With almost a long lifetime’s experience of the African native, 
as much understanding of him as the white man is ever allowed to 
have, and a warm sympathy with him, I think that the third point 
of the opposition can be disposed of in a few words. The ‘‘ ascer- 
tainment of the wishes” of the natives would be done by British 
officials. In reply to any question by a white man the African 
native will give exactly the kind of answer he thinks that white 
man would like to have, and the more so if the white man is an 
official. I do not think a plebiscite of African natives is worth 
anything to any party. 

To take the first point: whether Germany would establish 
powerful naval bases in any of the colonies with a view to preying 
on our commerce, is, after all, only a matter of individual opinion. 
No one, with the possible exception of Herr Hitler and his immedi- 
ate circle, knows what the intention is. Certainly, in view of the 
huge and still growing armament of Nazi Germany, which it is 
difficult to regard as other than a means of attacking someone, and 
of the views expressed in the unexpurgated edition of Mein Kampf, 
we may reasonably fear that the same armament policy would be 
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extended to German colonies. And if the Reich built up such 
armaments in colonies adjacent to our own, which no imagination 
could ever conceive as aggressors, it would seem to be a menace 
of extreme gravity and directed only against the British Empire. 
An undertaking on the part of Germany not to establish powerful 
naval bases would have little value in these days when, with some 
nations, the sanctity of treaties is an outworn and ridiculous creed. 

It might, however, be fair to see what Germany did in this 
respect when she did possess colonies, and at the same time to 
consider what ground there is in her past actions for insisting that 
she would militarise the natives and form a huge black army 
equipped with every modern device for wholesale slaughter. 

Germany has been accused by responsible British statesmen of 
intending from the very first to use her colonies, not as a source 
of raw materials, but as bases whence to prey on British commerce 
with her cruisers and submarines. As Germany’s colonies were 
obtained in the early eighties when submarines were things of the 
future, this does not seem a fair accusation. 

Many years ago, it is true, Germany seized and fortified Kiao- 
chou in China; but as Japan had just seized and re-fortified Port 
Arthur, and Great Britain had done the same with Wei-hai-wei, as a 
make-weight, in order to use these ports as naval bases for the 
protection of their commerce, it seems a little unfair to blame 
Germany for doing the same, particularly in view of her own vast 
commercial interests in the Far East. But in regard to her colonies 
it seems reasonable to assume that, with a World War as part of 
her programme, she would have her overseas bases ready when it 
broke out. For centuries Great Britain had possessed fortified naval 
bases all over the world ; whereas in the interests of truth it should 
be said that, with the exception of Kiao-chou, Germany never had 
any. In the Pacific Island colonies there was nothing even sug- 
gesting fortifications, and nowhere else do there appear to have 
been protected harbours ; in addition to which there was not a 
single re-fuelling station, without which operations could not have 
continued. The principal German overseas port, Dar-es-Salaam, in 
East Africa, had a few old guns used for saluting with black powder, 
which made plenty of noise and smoke but did little else. Duala, 
in the Kamerun, was similarly “ fortified,” and we do not remember 
hearing of so much as this at any other German colonial port. 
Their past history, at least, would not seem to afford grounds for 
the accusation that the colonies were to be used as the naval bases 
of an enemy. x Ents ' 

With regard to the militarisation of the natives, if this is a crime 
it can hardly be gainsaid that, leaving ourselves for the moment 
out of the question, France is and always has been a much greater 
offender. The following is, so far as may be ascertained, a fair 
statement as to the “ militarisation” at the outbreak of war. 
Tanganyika (German East Africa), a country twice the size of 
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Germany itself, with a population of about eight million natives, 
possessed an army of 2500 native soldiers officered by 150 Germans. 
There was also a police force of 2000 native and 60 white police- 
men. The troops were not equipped with modern arms or ammuni- 
tion. In the Kamerun, another huge territory, there were 1500 
native soldiers and 1200 native police with white officers. German 
South-West Africa was the only country possessing white troops 
and these numbered less than 2000, while there were 500 white 
police. As this territory, half as large again as the Fatherland, 
marches with British South Africa where there were and are very 
large forces of white troops and police, the number in German 
territory does not seem excessive. In Togoland there were no 
troops, but about 500 native police, and in German New Guinea 
and the islands of the Pacific, 800 native police. In Samoa there 
was an ornamental force of native so-called police numbering 3o. 

It is difficult to believe that Germany ever intended to use any 
of these forces for aggressive purposes. Any attempt to do so would 
have been nipped in the bud at the very start, as the forces would 
have been cut off from the possibility of supplies and reinforcements 
ever reaching them from the homeland. 

In the event of the war which actually did come, Germany 
probably relied on her enemies’ adherence to the Congo Act of 
1885, by which the participants agreed not to wage war on each 
other in Central Africa and thereby to run the tremendous risk of 
destroying the prestige of the white man in the eyes of the natives. 
And, whatever anyone may say, the white man in Africa rules as 
much by prestige as by arms, and the Power which first incited the 
natives to fight and overcome the white man may yet have a terrible 
reckoning. That the Germans did ultimately arm and use native 
troops against us in East Africa, with disastrous effect, is true and 
will be referred to later. Here it may be worth while to glance at 
the policy of our ally, France, in relation to the militarisation of 
natives. France obtained the lion’s share of the German colonies 
and so rounded off her great African Empire, and, although we 
cannot be expected to return France’s share, we were nevertheless 
largely responsible for her obtaining it. 

The German law of 1896 states clearly the condition on which 
African native troops were to be raised. Any force was to be 
employed only for the maintenance of public order and security, 
in the African Protectorate alone, and was not to be used outside these 
Protectorates. There is no evidence that Germany ever did or 
ever intended to contravene this law. In mere justice it should 
be repeated—Germany had no colonial army, had no conscription 
of natives, and had no native troops outside her colonies. 

The French, on the other hand, who objected to militarisation 
of the natives, do militarise their own to the greatest possible extent. 
France very generously and conveniently gives her colonies a status 
equal to her own, makes each of them an integral part of France, 
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and allows them to be governed by French law. This entails that 
each individual male comes under French conscription, and may 
be called upon to serve in the French army and to fight for France 
in any part of the world. So France has at her disposal, at this 
moment and without introducing new legislation, literally millions 
of potential black soldiers. And not only may France call on her 
natives to fight and die for her far from their native land and in 
climates which to them mean the depth of human misery, but she 
has done so. In the Great War she had a million coloured soldiers 
fighting the Germans in Europe, and she occupied her allotted part 
of Germany with these same coloured troops. For this and its 
consequences I should think Germany will find it hard to forgive 
her ; and those of us British who have spent much of our lives 
among the African natives, and know what the Germans must 
have suffered during the black occupation, condemn France for a 
crime and a blunder. She has set an example the evil of which 
cannot be measured, and has changed for the worse the whole 
attitude of the African to the white man. She has destroyed all 
the old respect which was the main safeguard of white rule and 
justice for countless millions. Hundreds of thousands of African 
natives are at this moment in the French regular army, and it 
cannot be said that they are there of their own free will : they are 
compulsorily enlisted for service anywhere. 

Great Britain has no record like this, but, being the close ally 
of France and protesting not at all, it does not lie in our mouth 
to accuse the Germans of the militarisation of the African native. 

To fix the responsibility for beginning fighting in Africa is not 
easy, Owing to contradictory official statements. Great Britain, 
France and Belgium, by the Congo Act of 1886, had guaranteed 
* the neutralization of the Congo Basin, and undertaken to refrain 
from hostilities there and from using any part of it as a base for 
warlike operations.” Belgium, to her credit, wished to maintain 
this neutrality, and at first France was disposed to, but changed 
her mind. But Britain, on August 17th, 1914—the date is important 
—declined to implement her, word, on the ground that Germany 
had already made an attack on British Central Africa. As a matter 
of fact, the first act of war by the Germans was at Taveta on 
August 15th, while the British had attacked Dar-es-Salaam on 
August 8th. The French attacked Bonga and Singa, the two 
German frontier posts, on August 6th, and the Belgians opened 
hostilities in the Congo Basin on August 6th also. So that the 
responsibility for white men leading the native into warfare against 
white men would seem to lie, not with the Germans, but with their 
enemies, and most of all, it is to be feared, with ourselves. 

The very fact of the complete unpreparedness of Germany for 
war in Africa goes a long way to relieve her of the responsibility for 
what occurred. Had we kept to our bond and maintained the 
neutralization of the Congo Basin, which included German East 
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Africa (Tanganyika) and Kamerun, the result of the War would 
have been the same, scores of thousands of valuable British lives 
would have been saved as well as those of literally uncountable 
natives, appalling disease and misery would have been averted and 
the absolute waste of millions of money avoided. 

Togoland and Kamerun were immediately overwhelmed by 
superior British and French forces and never had a chance. German 
South-West Africa was conquered by forces of the Union of South 
Africa, not by British Imperial troops, after considerable resistance. 
New Guinea fell an easy prey to Australia, and Samoa to New 
Zealand, as in neither place was there any possible means of defence 
and no preparation for it. So that, all things considered, as there is 
abundant evidence that there was no preparation whatever for war, 
it can hardly be accepted that the Germans even suggested mili- 
tarisation in the past, whatever they may think of doing in the 
future. 

The last charge which I propose to discuss is that the Germans, 
on account of their cruel and brutal treatment of the natives, are 
unfit to rule them. We may at the same time glance at their 
treatment of the territories themselves, and compare their condition 
under German rule with that obtaining at the present time. 

In South-West Africa it can hardly be gainsaid that the Germans 
have a very bad record indeed in their treatment of the natives. 
After the War a Commission was appointed by the Union Govern- 
ment to enquire into the treatment of the natives under German 
rule, and it makes gruesome reading. The veracity of the Report, 
signed by Union—not Imperial—representatives, cannot be doubted, 
and that the utmost brutality was shown to the natives by many 
officials and settlers is distressingly apparent. The extermination 
of the fine Herero nation is one of the blackest pages of German 
colonial history. If it is maintained that the Germans had to use 
any means in their power to crush the Herero rebellion, the reply 
is that the Germans brought the rebellion on themselves by the 
unfair treatment of the natives by their own civilians, and their 
neglect to remedy glaring grievances. The order of the German 
general, von Trotha, was to kill every one of them, men, women 
and children, and to take no prisoners. The order was carried 
out to the extent that only 15,000 starving Hereros were able to 
escape into the desert. Von Lindequist, who succeeded von Trotha, 
issued an amnesty proclamation promising protection and just 
treatment if they surrendered. They did so, and crawled in “so 
thin that you could see through their bones.’ Their protection 
after surrender? These living skeletons, women and men, were 
herded into prison camps, forced to work at the heaviest manual 
labour, outraged, insulted, flogged and murdered. Will this easily 
be forgotten ? 

In fairness to Germany, however, it must be said that the 
Germans were new to colonising and the control of natives. With 


German native hospital, Duala (Kamerun). 


Queen Charlotte Hospital (German), Lome (Togoland). 


German Government hospital, Dar-es-Salaam (East Africa). 


German carpenters’ workshop, Kamerun. 
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long and intimate knowledge of a great part of Africa, I believe 
that for a very long time past the British Empire has been and is 
the greatest power for good the world has ever seen. But we have 
centuries of experience of colonisation and of the management of 
natives, and I do believe that it is the policy of Britain to look 
upon the natives as a trust, not merely for exploitation. The Ger- 
mans had had only about thirty years’ experience, and if we go 
back to the time when that is all the experience we had had, we 
may not find any more to be proud of than the Germans. One 
parallel example can be adduced from our oldest colony, New- 
foundland. ‘he aborigines were a most harmless tribe of Red 
Indians called Beothiks, armed, if at all, with bows and arrows, an 
entirely inoffensive people. Yet our colonists completely exterminated 
them, shooting them down like vermin with guns, and, not being 
able to kill them off quickly enough, actually brought over the 
Micmacs, another Red Indian tribe from Nova Scotia, to finish 
the job. 

That was a long time ago, of course, but we have little to be 
proud of if we come nearer our own time. No one can justly accuse 
us of inhumanity in destroying the power of the Mahdi and his 
successor, the Khalifa, and in wiping out the forces of evil at 
Omdurman. But a curious sidelight is turned on an event of high 
Imperial importance in our own day in a book just published, by 
Colonel Harding,1 who was at one time Commandant of the 
Rhodesian police, fought through the Matabele and Mashona 
campaigns, and is not likely to be prejudiced in favour of the natives 
against his own colleagues. 

About forty years ago, it will be remembered, the Chartered 
Company’s forces attacked, fought and defeated the Matabele on 
the excuse that the latter had murdered the Mashona servants of 
white men and were a danger to the country which had to be 
overcome. In the end the Matabele king, Lobengula, fled, and 
although a vigorous pursuit was kept up, he was not only not taken 
prisoner, but met death in some manner which has never been 
cleared up. Colonel Harding gives a different version of an episode 
which is not creditable to us, and suggests that poor Lobengula, 
then on friendly terms with the British Government, seems deliber- 
ately to have been hunted to death and denied the opportunity to 
surrender which he wished. The whole of his cattle and other 
possessions, as well as those of many of his people, were unjustly 
seized, and other cruel injustices committed which led to the Mata- 
bele Rebellion a year or two later. And all this in the year of 
grace 1893! So that we have hardly a clean sheet even in these 
days, having allowed natives under our protection to suffer extreme 
injustice at the hands of local British officials, of which the Home 
Government would strongly have disapproved had it known all 
the circumstances. Can it be, therefore, that local German officials 
carried out in South-West Africa a policy of their own unknown to 
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their Government, and treated their natives with a cruelty which 
the German Imperial Government would have condemned ? Local 
officials must have had a great deal of power, and it must have 
been difficult for the Home Government, a beginner at the game, 
to appreciate all the circumstances and to exercise at first the neces- 
sary control. If there is any doubt in the matter at all, it would 
appear to be fair to give Germany the benefit of it. 

With regard to the treatment of the natives of German East 
Africa, contradictory stories are told. It is, however, somewhat 
difficult to believe that the natives hated and feared their rulers 
when we consider the support they gave to their commander, 
von Lettow Vorbek, throughout the War. East Africa was the 
only field in which the Germans were never beaten. They carried 
on a desolating warfare against immensely superior British forces, 
well equipped and directed by famous generals, to the very end ; 
and I can think of no more amazing story of loyalty and devotion 
than that of these same natives. Not only the native troops, whom 
von Lettow Vorbek gradually trained, but the thousands of humble 
porters must equally have suffered and died. Compulsion does not 
explain this marvel, as they could have deserted to the British 
side ; and it seems to me that their action goes a long way to 
disprove the stories of cruelty in that part of Africa, in later times 
at least. In the first days of German colonisation in East Africa 
there would appear to be little doubt that much cruelty was inflicted, 
but this would seem almost to have disappeared in time. It 
would not appear to be unfair to assume that, as the Germans 
became more accustomed to handle natives and to understand 
them, their treatment of them became more humane. 

In the Pacific possessions there does not appear to be any 
evidence for thinking that the natives either liked or disliked the 
Germans. 

All I have written refers to pre-Nazi Germany. Whether the 
present régime with its loudly expressed hatred of all “‘ non-Aryan ” 
peoples would use extreme harshness in dealing with its black 
subjects is a matter on which no opinion can be formed. 

I do not think that the most extreme antagonists of German rule 
can deny the inestimable benefits conferred by it on Africa in 
medicine and hygiene, and in research to fight tropical diseases. 
This comes naturally to Germans, and the results of their unselfish 
and self-denying experiments have been extensively made use of by 
other Powers. With their own fields in which to work they would 
no doubt go much further and would cause many pests fatal to 
man and beast to become only a memory. This is an aspect, and 
one of vital importance, which should not be forgotten. 

To come back to South-West Africa, not only does the Union 
decline to hand it back, but the Governor-General, Lord Buxton, 
in October 1918 made the categorical promise to the natives that 

in no circumstances will the country be handed back to Germany,” 
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and that “the territory would in future form an integral part of 
the Union. . . . This has been settled irrevocably once for all by the 
Peace Treaty” : an awkward hurdle to get over.* Would the 
natives and the ex-German territories be better off under German 
than under present rule? It may be taken for granted that the 
prosperity or otherwise of the countries will react on the condition 
of the natives. In South-West Africa it is a common opinion, held 
even by British whites, that all would be better off under German 
rule than as they are at present. To quote from a recently published 
book,? “as for the question of the return to Germany: They’d 
welcome it. They’d welcome anything in place of what they’ve 
got now ! Nobody knows what is going to happen to-morrow. .. . 
Those that aren’t German don’t care what happens as long as 
something does. There’s gold here, copper, tin,—but who’s going 
to put capital into the place as it is? ” 

Take Kamerun: a typical example of German energy and 
British neglect is shown at the beautifully situated capital, Victoria. 
Here the Germans established an experimental nursery for the 
territory with a permanent staff of scientific experts. It cost 
Germany £3000 a year in native labour alone, and played a most 
important part in the agricultural development of West Africa. 
To-day it is slowly returning to bush. The British officials have 
£200 a year on which to maintain it! British Kamerun is decaying 
and slowly reverting from a prosperous country to a jungle. 

Much the same can be said of Togoland. In both countries 
agricultural development had gone ahead rapidly and fine roads 
and bridges and means of transport were being supplied. German 
planters came to settle and put their characteristic hard work and 
thoroughness into all that they did. It is to be feared that only 
decay will make progress under present conditions, and that the 
natives at least would benefit by the return of their old masters. 

Another recently published book,? also by a well-known British 
writer, who made a personal investigation in the ex-German 
Central African colonies, gives a dismal picture of Tanganyika 
under British rule. Overloaded with officials who are only birds 
of passage and who, to say the least, do not throw themselves 
heartily into the work of development and improvement ; starved 
for want of capital, uncertain as to the future, there seems little 
prospect of a thriving Tanganyika under present conditions. Here 
again many businesses appear to be ready to welcome German 
management. The writer last quoted crossed Africa from west to 
east through French, Belgian and British Africa. His opinion as to 


* In South Africa, December 11th, 1937, we are reminded that “ South-West Africa 
is in a different position to any of the other former German colonies in Africa because 
of the fact that the mandate which the Union enjoys is not simply the result of the diktat 
enforced by the victorious allies at Versailles, but has been supplemented and strengthened 
by the agreement which the German Government, of its own free will, negotiated with 
the Union Government in 1923. Under this agreement Germany frankly declared 
herself content that the territory should pass into the Union sovereignty.” —Ep. 
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the roads may be summed up thus : in the French section they are 
excellent, in the Belgian very good, in the British very bad or non- 
existent. Without adequate means of transport no new country 
can emerge from savagery. 

Whatever else might happen if these colonies were restored to 
the Germans, no one can for a moment doubt that their owners 
would supply abundance of capital, energy, and mechanical, scien- 
tific and medical skill, to lift the territories out of the state of stagna- 
tion and decay which even unprejudiced British observers admit 
exists, and which definitely did not exist before the War. Whether 
the colonies should be restored to Germany or not may be a matter 
of political expediency. But at least let us be honest and not 
manufacture objections which have little or no foundation. 


1 Col. Colin Harding, Frontier Patrols : A History of the British South African Police and 
other Rhodesian Forces. London: G. Bell and Sons Ltd., 1937. Price 8s. 6d. 
2 Rex Hardinge, South African Cinderella. London: Herbert Jenkins Ltd., 1937. 


Price 155. 
3 Patrick Balfour, Lords of the Equator. London: Hutchinson and Co. (Publishers) Ltd., 


1937. Price 12s. 6d. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ROYAL SCOTTISH 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


MEETING oF CounciL (December 7th, 1937) 


Membership.—Fifty ladies and gentlemen were elected Ordinary 
Members of the Society. 

Presentations to the Library—The following donors were thanked for 
their gifts of books or maps :—Miss I. Alexander ; Dr. J. Russell Cairns ; 
Mr. David Haldane; Mr. H. R. G. Inglis; Mr. John Mathieson ; 
Mrs. Catherine Maxwell; Sir George Macdonald; and Mr. C. B. 
Boog Watson ; and Mr. G. W. Wight for a signed photograph of Captain 
Amundsen at the South Pole. 

Lecture Session, 1937-38——Mr. D. Alan Stevenson, F.R.S.E., 
M.Inst.C.E., addressed the Society at Glasgow, Aberdeen, Dundee 
and Edinburgh on the 22nd, 23rd, 24th and 25th of November respec- 
tively—Subject : ‘‘ Present-day Portugal ” (illustrated). 

Major C. S. Jarvis, C.M.G., O.B.E., addressed the Society at Glasgow, 
Aberdeen, Dundee and Edinburgh on the 6th, 7th, 8th and goth of 
December respectively—Subject : ‘‘ The Sinai Peninsula and its Arabs ” 
(illustrated). 

The following afternoon lectures were delivered in the Society’s 
Rooms in Edinburgh :— 

November 17th: Mr. John F. Stewart, F.R.S.G.S., “ Lithuania 
Memel and Vilna”; December 1st: Mr. Robert T. Skinner, JP, 
M.A., F.R.S.E., “R. L. S. in the Cevennes”?; December 15th: Mr. 
G. V. Wilson, B.Sc., of H.M. Geological Survey, ‘The Scenery and 
Geology of Orkney” ; December 22nd: Mr. Charles B. Boog Watson, 
tbe F.S.A. (Scot.), ““ How Edinburgh Grew.” All lectures were 
lilustrated. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES 
EUROPE 


Tue Cursin Sanps.—An interesting article relating to the geography 
of Scotland is that by Mr. J. A. Steers in the Geographical Journal for 
December 1937. Mr. Steers deals with the tract of coast on the south 
of the Moray Firth between Burghead and Nairn from a physiographical 
point of view and upon a genetic and evolutionary basis. For the reader 
unfamiliar with the history of this, ‘‘ the nearest approach to a desert in 
the British Isles,” which Mr. Steers, speaking as a physiographer, laments 
is rapidly disappearing, it would perhaps have been worth mentioning 
at the beginning of the article that the Culbin estate originally covered 
some 3600 acres and included 16 sizeable farms and farmhouses. The 
processes by which it was engulfed by moving sand—according to legend, 
in a single storm—provide an interesting study in coastal physiography. 
It is said that the house, or its chimneys at least, sometimes reappear. 
The stabilisation of the dunes is being effected by “‘ thatching,” a Dutch 
method of protection, an example of which in connection with the Leith 
Docks Extension Scheme may be examined near Newhaven ; and by the 
planting of pines and marram grass. 


ASIA 


Pan-IsLamM.—The people of Arabia, isolated by sea and desert, 
evolved their early ideals to a large extent independently of their neigh- 
bours. For this and other reasons they have had little influence outside 
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their own countries, and the Mohammedan Empire, although it spread 
east and west in its own climatic belt, was obliged to recognise limits 
imposed by the Sahara on the south and the consolidated Christian 
states in the north. It was and is an impossibly long and narrow terri- 
torial unit to administer from one capital, and its integrity has a markedly 
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moral, intellectual and, until recently, non-political essence. That there 
is a national consciousness among Arabs, recent events and Pan-Islamic 
propaganda in Palestine and northern Africa should convince us. Twenty 
years ago the Arabs had practically no political recognition : now nearly 
half their total number are represented by the independent states of 
Saudi Arabia, the Yemen, Iraq and Egypt. All countries of which Arabs 
form the majority of the population are connected administratively with 
Britain (Aden, Palestine, the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and Malta), France 
(Algeria, Tunis, French Morocco and Mauritius), Italy (Lybia) and 
Spain (Spanish Morocco and the Western Sahara). These four Powers 
share also the International Zone in Tangier. Islam controls few rail- 
ways or mineral resources, no extensive coalfields and hence no industries 
on the scale that these are understood in western Europe. But Egypt and 
Iraq are connected closely with Britain by treaty and by the existence on 
their territory of air bases, and their strategic position relative to the Suez 
Canal is so patent as sometimes to escape remark. Thus “ Friendship 
with the Arabic-speaking world is not only natural to the British people, 
it is also a vital Imperial interest” (Great Britain and the East, December 
gth, 1937). That it is at present obscured and in jeopardy is due, the 
same journal suggests, less to the activities of foreign agents provocateurs 
than to our own handling of the Palestine problem. 


Readers may remember our article “The Palestine Report: Its 
Geographical Background ” (vol. 53, pp. 380-87). We are indebted to 
Messrs. Palestine Potash Ltd., the company in whose hands rests the 
exploitation of the Dead Sea Salts Concession, for a revision of the 
chemical analysis of Dead Sea water therein printed (p. 385). Research 
more recent than the publication of the official Handbook of Palestine, 
from which the figures printed were quoted, shows the following pro- 
portions. 

The water of the Dead Sea contains roughly 275 grammes total salts 
per litre at a depth of about five metres. Of these, 82:4 grammes re- 
present common salt. The percentage present is, therefore, about 90 ; 
and of Potassium Chloride 4:3, of Magnesium Bromide 1°5. 


ABSORPTION OF THE SOUTH MANCHURIAN RaILway ZonE.—Accord- 
ing to a treaty concluded last November at Hsinking, the extra-territorial 
privileges of Japan in Manchukuo ceased as from December ist, 1937. 
At the same time the long-period lease to the Japanese of the South 
Manchurian Railway Zone, a narrow strip on each side of the track 
with a total area of about ninety-five square miles, was revoked. 

By the Chinese Eastern Railway, under the control of Russia, and 
the South Manchurian Railway, under Japanese administration, the 
Chinese province of Manchuria was divided into two “spheres of 
influence” more important than any political departments. The 
foreign railway companies, like the Canadian Pacific, were the economic 
powers of the region, and it was by their capital, to a large extent, that 
the country was developed or not developed. China, to whom inci- 
dentally the province at that time belonged, remained an interested but 
lethargic spectator, taking up much the same attitude as towards the 
Tonking-Yunnan line which French engineers had been inspired to 
drive, by the activities of British surveyors working from the other side 
of Indo-China, up into the Shan States. Political rivalry behind the two 
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strategic Manchurian railways delayed, as it always will, the country’s 
development : the fear that some day a strategic railway may be used. 


for its real purpose gives pause to the civilian population—in this case, 
at the date of transfer, some five 


hundred thousand. Japan has so 
far been disappointed in her hope 
of making Manchuria a settle- 
ment colony; although capitally 
she is deeply involved. Her worst 
obstacle was the desire of China 
to interfere in the exercise of the f2.9°2..- 
powers she had delegated. verging nt 

The South Manchurian Rail- [:..y-)+ 
way was geographically in a 
position to win the economic 
war which it was waging with 
its rival: it had branches to the 
rich districts of Kirin and to the 
Mongolian marches where pas- 
toral products meet with agricul- 


tural lands. In addition, the port Area formerly controlled by the South 


of Dairen is greatly superior to Manchurian Railway shown in black. 
that of Vladivostok, which sprang 


into prominence after the commercial partition of Manchuria. The 
tendency of traffic is increasingly to revert to the original and natural 
channel towards the south. 

The state of Manchukuo thus becomes directly responsible for any 
threat that may be inherent in the siting of this railway. Although its 
present use may not be that of a menace, the original purpose of such 
railways frequently ensures that they shall not be in the position most 
ideal from an economic point of view. It is desirable but unlikely that 
strategic railways should become a thing of the past, since with them 
would disappear the uneconomic expenditure of a great deal of capital. 
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AMERICA 


ATLAS OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURE.—The publication of a national 
atlas of physical geography is an uncommon event and deserving of 
serious notice as representing the outcome of the labours of a numerous 
and well-equipped body of workers over a long period. The Aélas of 
American Agriculture} had its inception more than twenty years ago with 
the preparation by F. J. Marschner of the relief map of the United States 
on the scale of 1/8,000,000 which forms its opening plate. Since then 
the several sections devoted to climatology, soils and vegetation have 
appeared as “‘ advance sheets”’ as they were completed, together with 
two other sections on ‘‘ Cotton ” and “ Distribution of the Rural Popu- 
lation ” which have no place in the present volume. These were intended 
to form part of an extensive sequel devoted to a consideration of the 
crops themselves, and the economic and social questions concerning the 


1 Atlas of American Agriculture : Physical Basis Including Land Relief, Climate, Soils and 
Natural Vegetation. Prepared under the supervision of O. E. Baker. Washington : 
United States Government Printing Office, 1936. 
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land and its use, but in view of the evident impermanence of writings 
on these topics it has been thought better to bring together in atlas form 
the physical sections only. These comprise a twenty-page section on 
temperature ; four pages devoted to sunshine and wind; a dozen to 
frost and its incidence ; forty-eight to precipitation and humidity—all 
of which are familiar to a large number of geographers in this country 
—together with a thirty-page section on natural vegetation and also a 
hundred pages devoted to soils. 

It is an unfortunate circumstance, arising naturally out of the history 
of the work, that there is no consecutive pagination ; indeed, the number- 
ing of both pages and diagrams in the section on frost overlaps and 
repeats that of the section on sunshine and wind. More serious is the 
absence of any synoptic table from which the layout and content of the 
work might be apprehended. Tables of contents are given at the begin- 
ning of the sections on soils and vegetation, in each of which text pre- 
dominates over maps. For the other sections lists of maps and diagrams 
at least are just as necessary and should surely appear together at the 
beginning of the volume. 

A dozen years ago, in his book on the climates of the United States, 
de Courcy Ward gave due recognition to the climatic sections when he 
wrote: ‘‘In this atlas we have for the first time a consistent set of 
climatic maps based on observations most of which cover the same 
period of time, or which have been reduced to the same period. It is 
therefore inevitable that anyone who deals with the climatology of the 
United States should use this excellent new material which will for 
years to come remain standard and authoritative.” The maps range 
widely in scope, and besides including monthly, as well as seasonal, 
maps for most of the direct observational quantities—e.g. mean daily 
maximum temperature, diurnal duration of sunshine, number of rainy 
days and the like—include also many others showing the duration and 
incidence of other quantities, which will be the envy of both geographers 
and agriculturalists in this country. The cartography throughout is of 
a high standard. In the temperature section a range of spectrum colours 
is consistently and intelligently employed, and of a total approaching 
three hundred maps not one falls to the standard of crudity which 
characterises those of the only governmental publication on the clima- 
tology of the British Isles which is known to the reviewer. 

The section on soils is of a magnitude and an importance which would 
justify a far more extended treatment than can here be accorded it. The 
prime feature is unquestionably the presentation in twelve sections of a 
soil map of the whole of the United States, on the scale of 1/2,500,000, 
which inevitably invites comparison with the new International Soil 
Map of Europe on the same scale. Of the two maps, the American is 
certainly the better cartographically, and probably pedologically also. 
They differ fundamentally in basis, that of the States displaying the 
areal distribution of some 228 “soil series,” each of which is a group 
of soil types which have all features in common except texture. The 
soil series are arranged in the legend and text in eight major soil groups, 
such as podzols and chernozems, whose distribution is separately shown 
on the 1/8,000,000 scale. On the main map the soil series of each major 
group are shown by similar but ingeniously varied colours in much the 
same way that the different rock groups falling within a major geological 
system are shown in our own Geological Survey maps. Supplementing 
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the map is a voluminous and most informative text which carries some 
fifty-odd photographs of soil profiles and associated vegetation, and two 
large colour plates of typical soil profiles, all of which will be of general 
interest ; while there are two hundred soil analyses to satisfy the 
specialist. The whole thing is so magnificently beyond the scale and 
scope of soil mapping and investigation in this country that one cannot 
help feeling that we have here seriously underestimated the amount of 
time, money and importance properly due to the subject. 

Little need be said of the vegetation section. To those who do not 
already know its detailed but clear coloured map of the chief vegetation 
units of the United States, again on the 1/8,000,000 scale, or the very 
complete series of photographs by which practically all the textual 
descriptions of vegetation units are illustrated, it can be confidently 
recommended as by no means the least interesting and informative 
section of this valuable work. DeLeL: 


AFRICA 


Tue Karakut.—The development at the dictates of feminine fashion 
of a new and valuable industry in south-west Africa is remarked by 
L. G. Green in the December issue of United Empire. The dry climate of 
that part of the Union recommends it to breeders of the Persian lamb, 
or karakul as it is known locally, for whose curly pelt there is a wide and 
increasing market. The new industry utilises land the farming of which 
would not otherwise be profitable, and was initiated before the war by a 
German who must have been something of a smuggler himself to escape 
with his karakuls from their former exclusive Asiatic habitat. The 
industry is one which still lends itself to smuggling. Some people may 
be disposed to regard it more favourably since the practice of killing the 
ewe to secure the pelt of the unborn lamb has been discontinued. 


GENERAL 


Tue Nationat Dret: Mirx.—After the rather startling discovery 
that 58 per cent. of the 13,000 school children in the Glasgow area do not 
drink milk, “It is urged by this Council [The Children’s Minimum 
Council] that the Government milk policy should be such that the interests 
of the ten million children, on whose health the future of the country 
depends, should come before those of the 170,000 producers ” (Journal of 
the R.S.A., December 3rd, 1937). Nevertheless we cannot by Govern- 
ment decree enact that the producers shall henceforward become philan- 
thropists. The same note goes on to quote the more accurate statistics 
available from Germany as to the place of milk in the national economy. 
In that country only 40 per cent. of the total milk protein produced is 
used directly for human consumption, the rest being fed to the pigs, for 
which a proportion of protein in combination with potatoes or grain is 
necessary. Germany to-day is increasing rather than decreasing this 
proportion, according as the farmer is obliged to replace grain in the 
diet of pigs by additional potatoes or sugar beet. In Germany, and there- 
fore to a lesser extent in Scotland, where the husbandry, if not precisely 
comparable, is at least similar, the theoretical economy of feeding the 
people to a greater extent on milk “would mean basic changes in 
the nourishment and habits of the population to an extent which is 
impossible.” 

c 
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EDUCATIONAL 


Tue Leavinc CertTiFICATE.—Important changes in the regulations 
governing the award of a Leaving Certificate are announced by the 
Scottish Education Department (Circular 111). These regulations apply 
to the examinations held in and after 1940, which means that any 
necessary alterations in the school curricula must be made at the begin- 
ning of next session. The chief result of the new conditions will be to 
broaden the basis of secondary education, for it will now be possible for 
a pupil to obtain a certificate by following what may be called a “ non- 
academic’ course. Courses will be acceptable to the Department which 
do not include mathematics or science or a language, other than English ; 
a compulsory paper in arithmetic, however, ensures that a successful 
candidate has acquired a certain measure of efficiency in necessary 
calculations. But to members of the Society the most interesting change 
is the recognition given to geography. It will be recalled that two years 
ago a deputation from the Council of the Society waited on the Secretary 
of the Education Department to put before him our views on the import- 
ance of geography in the school curriculum and to suggest that it should 
be separated from science and elevated to a position of complete inde- 
pendence. It is impossible to say to what extent the action of the Council 
has influenced the Education Department, but we are glad to note that 
in the new regulations geography receives the status of a full subject. 
With the separation of geography from science goes also the separation 
of history from English, and a candidate must present, in addition to 
English and arithmetic, either history or geography. ‘These, together 
with three other subjects, become the minimum requirements for a 
Leaving Certificate ; competition between history and geography is 
avoided by permission to present both subjects. 

The examination in geography will, as in most other subjects, be on 
both a higher and a lower standard, and the syllabus issued indicates 
that a high level of attainment will be required. This is very welcome, 
for it guards against the danger of our subject becoming what is known 
as a “‘ soft option.”” We hope this prescribed syllabus will eliminate two 
faults to which the teaching of geography has often been liable ; on the one 
hand, there will be less need for pupils to absorb skimmings from other 
sciences, such as geology, meteorology, etc.; and on the other, generalisa- 
tions will have to be supported and critically examined in the light of 
detailed knowledge of certain parts of the world. 

While this new scheme is a very valuable advance on paper, it would 
be useless if the secondary schools of Scotland failed to readjust their 
courses and time-tables in order to make use of it. Certain staffing 
problems, for instance, may arise, and in offering a choice of courses to 
pupils schools may find it easier to continue with those to which they 
have become accustomed than to introduce new options which are in 
harmony with the spirit of the new regulations. It is therefore incumbent 
on the Society to use all its influence to see that geography receives full 
recognition, not only on paper, but in the educational system of the 
country. 

_ The difficulty of ensuring that geography will take its rightful place 
in school curricula is increased by the conservative attitude of the 
Scottish Universities Entrance Board, who apparently are refusing to 
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progress on the same lines as the Scottish Education Department. The 
Entrance Board will not accept a Leaving Certificate in place of the 
University Preliminary Examination unless the candidate can show a 
pass in history. In effect, the Entrance Board is hampering the develop- 
ment of secondary education by preventing a pupil who intends entering 
a university from exercising the option of his choice between history and 
geography offered him by the Education Department. 

As geographers, therefore, we have the task ahead of us of convincing 
the Scottish universities that a student who has studied geography along 
with his other subjects is as fit to enter a university as one who has studied 
history. The progressive policy of the Education Department should 
encourage us to hope that in the not too distant future the universities 
will cease to be an obstacle to educational advance. hs en OR 


_ Dr. Arthur Geddes’ article on “Spain : Some Geographical Factors 
in the Crisis” (vol. 53, pp. 110-120, March 1937) has been revised, 
reprinted and circulated for the benefit of the Edinburgh and District 
Joint Committee for Spanish Relief. Copies, price 3d., are obtainable 
from K. W. B. Middleton, Advocate, 7 N.W. Circus Place, Treasurer to 
the Committee. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


EUROPE 


Scotland’s Shifting Population, 1770-1850. By D. F. Macponatp. Glasgow : 
Jackson, Son and Co., 1937. Price 7s. 6d. 


A book excellent in every respect. It is brimful of most useful information 
attractively given. The author follows with quiet appreciative sympathy the 
migrations which have occurred in Scotland, both within Scotland herself and 
beyond her borders—a little into England and in great numbers towards the 
spacious West beyond the sea. The causes of these migrations, the diverse forms 
which they assumed, and their permanent result, are traced and recorded by 
a writer who quotes his authority for every step taken, for every assertion made, 
in references wisely and unobtrusively inserted at the end of each chapter, so 
that the reader is not troubled by disturbing footnotes. Five skeleton maps 
show graphically the trend of internal migrations and the extent of depopulation 
and of emigration. 

One most interesting subject is the Highland Clearances, which are dealt 
with in a rare spirit of impartial perception, reminding the reader who knows 
his Walter Scott, and realises the condition of the Highlanders before the clear- 
ances, of the appalling description given by Bailie Nicol Jarvie to Frank Osbaldi- 
stone in Rob Roy. A very interesting factor in the support of the population of 
the Western Isles is the suppression of the former industry in kelp, long since 
killed by the advance of chemical science, and the effect of this upon both the 
population and the lairds, each of whom had to look to some new means of liveli- 
hood—the lairds to sheep, the people to other lands. There is nothing of the 
customary dwelling upon what are undeniably the cruel incidents of the Clear- 
ances. The facts are given in reasoned order, and the reader is left to ask him- 
self—and to find the answer if he can !—‘ If the Clearances had not been made, 
what would now be the state of the Highlands of Scotland ? ” 

The reader will lay down the book realising that his hunger has been excited, 
not satisfied. He may, he must, crave very much more. GB. BW: 
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Happy Hawkers. By E. and I. Macpuerson. London: Methuen and Co. Ltd., 
1937. Price 6s. 


A courageous young couple determined to marry and forsook the routine 
of jobs that were safe but dull. With what the event proved to be justifiable 
logic and very little capital apart from their indomitable personalities, they 
worked up a fruit-hawking round on Speyside. Their energy rebukes the apathy 
of the Highlands, of which Mrs. Macpherson writes : “ ‘ Nothing was done’ might 
be the motto—or perhaps the epitaph.” We are sure that their own life in a 
weather-beaten caravan, drawn by a car that breaks down whilst a mis-timed 
cargo of fruit rots at the station, can have been no unintermittent bed of roses. 
That the book abounds nevertheless in an unquenchable jote-de-vivre is much to 
Mrs. Macpherson’s credit. We envy these (unlicensed) tinkers their dinner of 
herbs in the remote and frequently snow-bound ex-shebeen in which at the end 


of the book they lie up. 


Companion into Dorset. By DoroTtuy GaRpINER. London: Methuen 
and Co. Ltd., 1937. Price 7s. 6d. 


This addition to Methuen’s “‘ Companion ” series will be welcomed by all 
who have already made themselves familiar with similar volumes on Kent, 
Oxfordshire and Lakeland. Like its predecessors, it is something more than a 
conventional guide-book, for, in addition to describing the scenery—and this 
is attractive enough for any visitor to the county—the author often dips pretty 
deeply into the historical connections associated with places and people of past 
and present renown. It is more particularly in this latter aspect that the book 
should be of special interest to any native-born inhabitant of the county ; and 
should, in consequence, be found on the shelf of every home or library in the 
shire. There are several exceptionally good full-page gravure plates. 

E. M. 


Northumberland and Durham. By THomas SuHarp. Bucks. By JoHN NAsH. 
Hampshire. By JoHN Rayner. ‘“ Shell Guides.” London: B. T. Batsford 
Ltd., 1937. Price 2s. 6d. each. 


Designed for the motorist of varied taste, the first two of these well-illustrated 
little volumes contain much “ potted” information. They form, too, an admir- 
able contrast ; Mr. Sharp’s account of the two northern counties tends to stress 
the present situation rather than the monuments of the past, while that of 
Mr. Nash is more than an ordinary guide to the monuments of Buckingham- 
shire. The photographs are excellent, and in the Northumberland and Durham 
volume especially are carefully placed so as to form contrasts between beauty 
and ugliness. A few minor mistakes or misprints do not detract from the value 
of the books : Mr. Nash would no doubt be interested to learn that “‘ Grim ”’ is 
another name for the Devil ! 

Let us hope the series will extend its scope to Scotland. A. M. 

Mr. Rayner does not write for the inhabitant : he and his publishers, in their 
almost too clever and varied choice of map and illustration, snapshot the riches 
of the county in an effort to make other people want to go there. In this they 
are successful. ‘The result of a whole-heartedly alphabetical classification is 
to horrify the systematic geographer by delaying the (inadequate) survey of 
geology till p. 26; with such an arrangement the inclusion of any reference in 
the Index is by sheer caprice. One wonders if the milk will taste so good now 
that the cream has been skimmed off it. 


Farming England. By A. G. Strerr. London: B. T. Batsford Ltd., 1937. 
Price 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Street is pleased to think that townsfolk show a growing interest in the 
country ; he says that although sentimentality concerning our countryside is 
rife, correct information for townsfolk concerning the life and work of our rural 
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St yp et a serious national lack. Farming England is an attempt to 
- The author is well qualified to write such a book. He has sympathy with 

oth town and country, he has plenty of experience of farming, but even so he 
was not content to write without a special journey of investigation over England. 
It is pleasant (especially to the north-countryman) to find a book of this sort 
which deals fairly with the whole of the country, with all the information up 
to date and the interest fresh and wide. The book is good and well written, 
with the personality and strong commonsense of the writer showing but not 
overbearing. The illustrations are beautiful and well chosen, except perhaps 
the frontispiece, which does not become the book as well as does its dustjacket. 

B.. Dake 


My Own Queer Country. By Joun Grppons. London: Methuen and Co. Ltd., 
1937. Price 10s. 6d. 


__You will almost certainly in the course of this book learn something you 
did not know before. It teems with the local colour one may glean from one’s 
companions in the train; it is, in fact, frequently addressed directly to our 
American visitors ; and its theme, too heterogeneous for easy analysis, may be 
said to range from recent to contemporary customs, embracing both church 
ritual and our respect for the aristocracy, the old music-halls, and the new 
licensing laws. 

_ Although Mr. Gibbons frequently gives advice as to what he would like his 
visitors to see, indicating this town or that festival as a typical expression of the 
English character, his book is by no means a topographical guide. Here are no 
itineraries nor directions from which station to start: one reflection sets him 
off on another, with very few paragraphs to break the spate (see pp. 174-8). 
F rom it all, even more, we are tempted to believe, than from one of Mr. Gibbons’ 
projected tours, the foreigner will emerge fully conscious of the national char- 
acteristic—that fine, muddle-headed inconsistency—with which Mr. Gibbons is 
so exuberantly satisfied. 


English Railways. By VERNON SOMMERFIELD. London: Thomas Nelson 
and Sons Ltd., 1937. Price 7s. 6d. 


In the middle of the nineteenth century much parliamentary time was spent 
in passing Railway Acts. The heterogeneous mass of small railway companies 
which emerged at this time formed the elements from which the complex pattern 
of the modern English railway system has been built by a long process of amal- 
gamation. 

The details of this section of English history are very involved and cannot be 
fully explored in a book of this size, but the author has done his work well and 
brings out the peculiar characteristics, amounting almost to personality, of most 
of the larger pre-group railway companies, which show the influence of their 
historical and geographical backgrounds. 

Mr. Sommerfield is a critic of the modern grouping scheme which came 
into effect in 1923. This may be the reason why he has confined his attention 
to English railways. Unfortunately this leaves a ragged pattern at one edge. 
The railway system of an island like Great Britain forms a unit, and one regrets 
that he has omitted Scottish railways from his survey. It would have been of 
added interest also if a chapter could have been included dealing briefly with 
the development of some of the adjuncts of railway travel, such as methods of 
signalling, the ticket system, or Bradshaw’s and other railway guides. 2 

Car 


Town and Country in Southern France. By Frances Stranc. London : 
Macmillan and Co. Ltd., 1937. Price 125. 6d. 


Mr. Ian Strang has produced a series of forty-eight pictures of towns in 
France, medieval castles perched on incredible peaks, massive bridges, clustered 
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roofs, and long stretches of river landscape with wild hills on the skyline, all 
drawn in meticulous detail and with marked appreciation of the dramatic light 
and shadow natural to the south. They are individual and often enchanting 
pictures. To accompany them Frances Strang writes of the leisured journeys 
in which they were achieved, supplying a pleasant picture of what the traveller 
may expect from the not-too-much frequented districts of Périgord, Guienne, 
Béarn, Gascony and.Le Velay—granting that the traveller, like the authors, is 
intelligent, sympathetic, and properly appreciative of the wit and wine of 
France. Cu gh 


Across Cyprus. By Ottve Murray CuApMAN. London : John Lane 
(The Bodley Head) Ltd., 1937. Price 155. 


This fascinating volume may be cordially recommended alike to the general 
reader and as a handbook for the tourist. ‘The author, who has travelled exten- 
sively in out-of-the-way parts of the world, and is clearly of an independent 
and enterprising disposition, managed to see much of the island that is unknown 
to the ordinary visitor. On the day she landed at Famagusta she bought an 
ancient but cheap lady’s bicycle, and on this or on a mule or pony, alone or 
accompanied by a native guide with little or no English, she traversed remote 
districts, several times spending the night in a lonely monastery. She seems to 
have met with no real difficulties, and speaks warmly of the help she received 
from the police and the kindness shown her by the natives. Catholic in her tastes, 
she was interested alike in the lovely wild flowers, the mountain scenery, present- 
day excavations and medieval buildings, and in the history of Cyprus from 
early times onwards. Miss Chapman is also an artist, and the book contains 
two beautiful coloured illustrations made from her water-colour sketches, in 
addition to many fine photographs of her own. There is a map showing 
her route, and an Appendix with a list of books consulted and “ Hints for the 
Traveller.” M. E. N. 


Denmark on Ten Pounds. By SypNEy A. CLARK. London: Ivor 
Nicholson and Watson Ltd., 1937. Price 5s. 


This, the latest of the £10 series, has well maintained the promise of its 
predecessors. Denmark, as Mr. Clark rightly points out, is becoming more and 
more popular as a place of resort among tourists, and though it is not likely that 
at the time of writing it is possible to obtain twenty-three kroner for a pound 
sterling, nevertheless one might have an extremely good holiday in Copenhagen 
and in other parts of Denmark, and still keep without hardship within the sum 
mentioned. In this excellent little manual, brightly and amusingly written, 
Mr Clark has indeed rendered a service to travellers in Scandinavia ; there are 
a few mistakes in Danish, but these are the only blemishes of an interesting and 
convenient publication. A. M. 


A Wayfarer in Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania. By E. C. Davies. London: 
Methuen and Co. Ltd., 1937. Price 7s. 6d. 


This volume of the “ Wayfarer” series is a comprehensive guide for the 
tourist, and contains interesting historical information and a good deal of contro- 
versial political and economic matter. 

The three Baltic republics form a naturally attractive resort for the holiday- 
maker, with their interesting peoples, their magnificent beaches and safe bathing, 
and their forest, lake and river scenery. To this extent they merit the praise 
of the author, who, however, is otherwise somewhat extravagant. The numer- 
ous stately buildings in Riga, which the Latvian Government has erected for 
its staffs, far from being to its credit are ridiculous for a little country with a 
population of three millions, who, if not Government officials, are almost all poor 
peasants ground down by the taxation necessary to maintain such magnificence. 
Estonia and Lithuania have been more modest and are less likely to end in bank- 
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ruptcy. Roads in all three states are not uniformly good, and with one or two 
exceptions hotels are poor and all are expensive. The money and exchange 
regulations, the loss each time one exchanges sterling, especially into lats and 
lits which are worthless outside their own countries, the examination not only 
of one’s luggage but of one’s money at each frontier, and the account that has 
to be rendered for what one has spent are exasperating in the extreme. Until 
these restrictions are abolished the Baltic States cannot expect the tourist traffic 
they merit in themselves, whilst British trade with them is next to impossible. 


Vagrant in Summer. By Nina Murvocu. London : George G. Harrap 
and Co. Ltd., 1937. Price 8s. 6d. 


This book is well entitled : during several summer trips the authoress visited 
Gibraltar, Salzburg, parts of the Austrian and Italian Tyrol ; Burgos and Sala- 
manca in Spain ; Coimbra and Oporto in Portugal. 

** Enthusiasm ”’ is its key-note. Beautifully illustrated and written in a cul- 
tured literary style, this work should on no account be missed by any one in- 
tending to visit these places. 2G: 


ASIA 


The Unveiling of Arabia. By R.H. Krernan. London: George G. 
Harrap and Co. Ltd., 1937. Price 12s. 6d. 


Much historical research has gone to the preparation of this book, contain- 
ing as it does a review of the whole history of Arabian travel from the days of 
the Egyptians some 3500 years B.c. Much has fallen into obscurity since the 
first Turks, Christians and Moslems were exploring and fighting in the country, 
and it will be news to many that the first Englishman to see the Hadhramaut 
and Mecca was a native of Exeter named Joseph Pitts who was captured as a 
young man and enslaved in 1678. It will also be news to many that, before 
either Helfritz or Philby managed to enter Shabwa, a Bavarian soldier named 
Von Wrede had done so, apparently unmolested, as early as 1843. A short 
account of this journey seems to have been communicated to the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society in 1844 by Captain Haines, of the ship Palinurus. The 
exclusiveness of the holy cities has acted as a challenge to European travellers, 
and attention has been focussed upon them from the middle of the eighteenth 
century, while the rest of Arabia sank into obscurity. 

In this volume the omission has been repaired, as may be seen from the 
extensive Bibliography and summary of recorded Arabian exploration up to 
the year 1893, while the concluding chapter on twentieth-century explorers 
brings our knowledge up to date. The war necessitated many revisions of the 
map. The Hejaz Railway in one of its sections had been mapped twenty miles 
too far to the eastward, and two years after the war the longitude of Medina was 
still unknown. Nowadays motor-cars in sections are brought on camel-back, 
and the unchanging East sees the effect of speed in travel. The last chapter, 
“The Empty Quarter,” deals with the Rob’ al Khali, or Great Southern Desert. 
The story of this remarkable land and its explorers will be found of the greatest 


interest. Deg 


By Order of the Shah. By H. W. and Stoney Hay. London: Cassell 
and Co. Ltd., 1937. Price 15s. 


Readers of Air Over Eden will look for much from this account of the Kingdom 
of Iran, and in any case when authors can assure their readers that they have 
made eight separate visits to the country they describe, something more than 
superficial observation may be expected. : 

The book is divided into two sections with twelve chapters in each. The 
subjects reveal themselves as travel and history, but the titles of the chapters, 
and much of their contents, are somewhat suggestive of the influence of Firdausi 
or even of the Tent-Maker himself; they call for poetic interpretation rather 
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than for geographical examination. The authors introduce a charming Persian 
Friend, who should surely be in the succession of Scherezade of the Thousand 
and One Nights, for matters legendary and contemporary are so closely inter- 
mingled that occasionally it becomes difficult to discriminate between past heroes 
and the men of the twentieth century. Ghengis Khan follows Alexander as 
though fourteen hundred years had not intervened, and the sketches are drawn 
with an oriental touch usually denied to us ordinary men of the West. 

We can commend the book as easily and brightly written, also as completed 
by a careful Index, good cover maps, a chronological table covering (nominally) 
six thousand years, and a varied Bibliography dated from 1673. There are 
fifteen pages of photographs placed together at the end, and an Appendix on 
“Ways and Means” which will be appreciated by prospective travellers to 
this land of contrasts. G.-B. 


Forbidden Road : Kabul to Samarkand. By Rostra Forses. London : 
Cassell and Co. Ltd., 1937. Price 155. 


Of the making of books there is no end. This was never more obvious than 
at the present day—especially in the case of travel books. The justification for 
making them is seldom so apparent. In the previous generation we were 
accustomed to look for, and to obtain, from such travellers as Livingstone, 
Stanley, Baker, Hedin, Nansen and others, much that was worth knowing about 
the countries and peoples among whom they travelled. In these days every one 
who makes a hurried “ personally conducted ” tour to anywhere writes a book 
about it, and invariably the subject of most interest to the author would appear 
to be what he or she was able to get to eat, the want of sanitation, clean linen and 
bath water in the hotels, and other intimate matters of so little importance. 
The author of this book made a rapid trip by the local means of transport— 
motor-car, lorry and train—from Kabul to Samarkand, and, naturally, we do 
not expect anything new or of particular interest. The discomforts so feelingly 
described might have been experienced by any one getting a lift in our own 
more remote Highlands. The title would appear to be somewhat misleading : 
we have not been able to find that the road, or anything else, anywhere, at any 
time, was forbidden. On the contrary, the writer seems to have received courteous 
assistance throughout, while Samarkand is not now, of course, anything re- 
sembling a forbidden city. 


Journey to Turkistan. By Sir Er1c Te1cHMAN. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton Ltd., 1937. Price 15s. 


A story of travel by a member of the British Consular Service in China, told 
in so matter-of-fact a way, in so great contrast to the egotistical style of many 
contemporary travel books, that one is apt to overlook its quite unusual interest 
and importance, to say nothing of the hardships and actual dangers which must 
have been encountered. 

Sir Eric was sent on a mission for the British Government to Urumchi, capital 
of Chinese Turkistan or Sinkiang. His route included 1500 miles across the 
forbidding Gobi desert, and in this “ rainless”? country it is strange to read 
of the transport having repeatedly to be dug out of mud! The Pamirs and 
Karakorum were crossed in winter, on ponies or yaks, in intense cold to Gilgit 
from which outpost the author reached Delhi by air. : 

The description of the journey, the terrible mountain passes and roads, the 
deserts and oases and their inhabitants, of the nomads and their way of living 
is of surpassing interest. And the importance of Sinkiang, marching as it does 
with China, the U.S.S.R. and India, subject increasingly to political and economic 
penetration from Russia—to the disadvantage of India—cannot be overestimated. 

_ The numerous and unusually fine photographs are in keeping with the rest of 
this outstanding work. They enable the reader to obtain, even more vividly 


eee Sir Eric’s account, a true perspective of this little-known part of the 
world, 


? 
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Red Star Over China. By Epcar Snow. London: Victor Gollancz 
Ltd., 1937. Price 18s. 


This is a book to which no ordinary review can do full justice. It contains 
about 150,000 words, with an Index of well over 500 headings. Written by 
an accomplished journalist, who may be described as a protagonist of the Red 
Army in China, it deals with the hidden springs of one of the most widespread 
movements in existence to-day, one that rests upon burning convictions and 
an iron discipline which admits no opposition. The book is not directly con- 
cerned with geographical facts, although the author has visited some little-known 
parts of north-western China and chronicles the route by which ninety thousand 
men marched six thousand miles, out to the western border and then north to 
Kansu—twice the distance across the American continent, as Mr. Snow reminds 
us—but left undeniably a track of misery and death, revealed in their own 
statistics in the form of an enormous wastage of transport corvée and the death of 
more than one half of their number in transit. 

The author had been in China for some seven years when he took an oppor- 
tunity to penetrate into the North-West Territory and pierce the barrage of 
silence or repression which had covered the movements and organisation of the 
Kuomintang whilst that party was being evolved some thousand miles inland. 
He would appear to have settled for some months in Si-an, the capital of Shensi 
Province, with its ominous memorials of the flight of the Dowager Empress a 
full generation ago, and from there to have come into contact with the different 
Red Leaders, for many of whom a king’s ransom had been offered, and then to 
have travelled with them to their secret haunts. We can appreciate this record 
of battle and murder only by realising that we read of men with an oriental 
outlook, to whom life is of little value, and to whom Might is always Right, 
whatever may be the cause that is in question. 

Twelve skilfully written sections cover the development of this “‘ People’s 
Party ’ during some fourteen crowded years which Mr. Snow divides in three 
periods. For the four years following 1923 there was a “ bloc,’”’ when the Soviet 
Union of Russia controlled the Revolutionary Parties and wrought red ruin in 
many of the provinces. In 1927 the People’s Party overthrew this, and for six 
years afterwards there were no dealings between the Right Wing Government 
and Russia. Then in 1933 began that fresh rapprochement which has led on to the 
present alliance between the Nationalist Parties and the Nanking Government. 
Each section of the book has its own value, but all tend to indicate the horrors 
of provinces devastated and famine-ridden because their law-abiding peasants 
have been torn from their homes, not in tens but in hundreds of thousands, 
to aid in the pursuit of an ideal which, however admirable may be its economic 
laws and rules of living, has not yet been established on secure foundations. Its 
outcome may possibly lead to the conquest of the entire nation. _ 

While we give all credit for the principles and convictions which, with their 
marvellous propaganda, have welded this great army of the youth of China 
into a fighting force, and which show a spirit of nationalism equal to the finest 
traditions of Thermopylae, yet the parallel to that historic answer spoken for 
Belgium in the challenge of the last war does not escape us : “ You have lost all ”’ 
—‘* Not my Soul.” G.-B. 


AFRICA 


Across the Mediterranean. By Mary Berenson. London: Constable 
and Co. Ltd., 1937. Price 7s. 6d. 


 Journeying without any knowledge of history means losing half the flavour 
of one’s travels.” This author lost little trace of the flavour, and one can only 
regret that she, determined not to trespass on ground covered by the Guide Bleu, 
did not impart more of it to the Arm-Chair Traveller. Setting out one March 
for North Africa with her husband, the well-known art critic, his secretary (who 
dutifully read aloud to a slumbering audience !), her maid and a chauffeur, 
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Mrs. Berenson travelled southward from Tunis and then westward to Algiers. 
Some museums are classified as “ N.A.”—Never Again ! ; but the book is full of 
the appreciation and the pleasure which the author felt on seeing beautiful 
sights ; and it is pleasing to learn that her husband exclaims “ How wonderful ! 
oftener every year. : ; 

The journey has been re-lived in memory during a severe illness. Mrs. 
Berenson writes in a conversational style, with numerous brackets, but her 
descriptions of places make them rise up in the reader’s imagination. There 
are 162 pages of well-spaced print and sixteen excellent photographs ; also a 
map. He Ge He 


The Nile—Vol. 1. From the Source to Egypt ; Vol. 2. In Egypt. By Emit Lupwic, 
translated by Mary H. Linpsay. London: George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 
1936-7. Price 16s. each. 


The avowed object of this narrative is not to unfold a story of travel, but to re- 
late the facts of a great life; here the river does the travelling—so says the author 
in his Preface. Emil Ludwig, well known for his biographies, has for years been 
under the spell of the Nile, and now essays to give the impersonal a personal 
form, telling its story from birth on the Ripon Falls at Lake Victoria till it ends 
its career in the open sea. 

The biography is well done: the accounts of the lands through which the 
river flows, and the river’s reaction to them, the flora, fauna and bird life met 
with, the characteristics of the tribes on its banks, are all written of in graphic 
style and with the rich colouring of the tropics. The author pays a high com- 
pliment to the British control in Egypt and the Sudan and especially to the 
magnificent engineering works at Aswan and elsewhere which have brought 
prosperity to the banks of the Nile. 

The second volume is a survey of the river from Aswan to its outlet and 
covers a vast field, no less than the history of Egypt through the centuries. It isa 
fascinating story, and although it is dealt with summarily, nothing of moment 
is omitted, the salient points are touched on with graphic phrase, and the person- 
alities that influenced its life throughout receive due recognition: religion, 
politics, social and commercial life—all are treated in a vivid style. The book is 
complete to the date of the signing of the treaty last year by which Egypt has 
attained to a new independence. 

It forms a profoundly interesting study full of authentic information, for many 
parts have been revised by local officials. The maps are excellent, and the 
illustrations good, though we notice an error on p. 177, i, where “ Rhinoceros ” 
should read “* Hippopotamus.” 1a 


Whither Africa? By Drypen Lewis. London: Dryden Lewis, 1937. 
Price 6s. 


Two journeys to Tanganyika Territory, two trips up the Nile and a sojourn 
in Morocco provided Mr. Lewis with the material for this book. As he journeyed 
with his family and kept to routes already traversed we do not look for much that 
is of fresh geographical interest. It is largely of a personal nature. But Mr. 
Lewis is observant and is impressed with Africa, its size, its possibilities and its 
opportunities. In the Epilogue he sums up his conclusions when he says: “ I 
know the stress of modern Europe, the tension there of rival ideologies, the pressure 
of economic laws. As I watched maize being burnt in the furnaces of Southern 
Rhodesia, sisal rotting in the plantations of Tanganyika, tobacco cast aside—coal 
deposits lying unutilised—petroleum fields untapped; as I watched these 
things and knew that in Europe millions were living in semi-starvation, and 
great states were overcrowded to explosion points, I was filled with a great 
surmise : could not Africa solve the difficulties of Europe?’ And he visualises 
a great Corporate Body, with no nationalistic aims or functions, financed by a 
European Loan, to develop a land where there would be no frontiers and in 
which all the European states would be asked to share, If human nature were 
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other than it is, this sounds Utopia. But the world to-day is in no mood to listen 
to such a scheme, and the author himself admits that the solution of our problems 
is not so easy when he leaves it finally to the consideration of his readers. 

ya ee 


The Soul of Nigeria. By Isaac O. Detano. London: T. Werner. 
Laurie Ltd., 1937. Price 10s. 6d. net. 


Written by an educated native of Nigeria, this book is of interest both to the 
general reader and to the student of African psychology. The author has 
obviously been trained apart from his people, and he investigates and describes 
their social life largely from the point of view of a detached observer. At the same 
time he is native enough to be attached to many of the old beliefs, to praise 
former conditions, and to criticise the changes which civilisation has brought to 
the country. These he suggests have not been all improvements. ‘“ When 
Africans cease to be Africans in mind and thought and sometimes in appearance 
then they degenerate. . . . A civilisation that simply places a pencil behind 
our ears is useless.’”” His conclusion nevertheless is that while the people have 
their grievances against the British Government they prefer it to any other and 
are proud to belong to the British Empire. 

There is much that is naive in the book but also much that gives it value as a 
description and interpretation of native habits and observances. First-hand 
details are supplied of marriage customs, religious ceremonies, dances, games and 
witchcraft. These have the touch of reality. Describing medicine men’s practices, 
the author tells how he assisted at an operation where the “‘ surgeon ”’ used a 
red-hot knife while the patient was held down. The fee was two shillings, two 
bottles of oil and a crowing cock. He mentions that the drum “ telephoning ” 
of the bush is a difficult art to acquire and requires considerable study. 

The illustrations include one of the author in native garb. W. P. L. 


The Land That Never Was. By A. Stimpson. London: Selwyn and 
Blount Ltd., 1937. Price 8s. 6d. 


Mrs. Simpson has written a courageous book, of much greater importance 
than from her modest and pleasant style it would appear. We read enough of 
the glorious attractions of Kenya, the ‘‘ White Man’s Country,” from visitors 
with plenty of money to spend and the pens of so-called big-game “ hunters ” : 
it is time the intending settler should know that there is another side. 

The author and her husband, attracted like so many others by the stories 
they had read, sold all their possessions, realised £2000, and with this started 
farming in Kenya. The book is the absorbing tale of a brave struggle, ending, 
as in so many cases, in failure, loss and return home, after five years of hardship 
and heavy, disheartening labour. We think the two pioneers were not particularly 
fitted for the struggle, although they may have been as much so as many others 
who emigrate to Kenya. But no courage, incessant hard work or experience 
can make up for the absence of capital and the droughts, floods and locusts which 
have been the ruin of so many. We would strongly advise any intending settler 
to read and ponder upon Mrs. Simpson’s experiences. The picture is not 
overdrawn. S. 


Zulu Fourney. By Carex Birxsy. London: Frederick Muller Ltd., 1937. 
Price 12s. 6d. 


This is at once the most interesting, entertaining and at the same time in- 
formative travel book we have read for a very long time. The author is a most 
competent and catholic observer, with the gift of imparting his knowledge in a 
way few writers have, and of stating native problems clearly and impartially. 

It will be something of a shock to his readers (whose name, we hope, will be 
legion) to learn that there are huge areas in the Union of South Africa where 
something not far removed from savagery still prevails. Mr. Birkby travelled 
extensively in the native areas, and his vivid description of what he saw and learned 
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in Tongaland and Zululand especially make absorbingly interesting reading : 
the more so as, in another generation, the things of which he writes will not 
exist. Scarcely less interesting are the accounts of his travels in the more settled 
native districts of Basutoland, Pondoland and Griqualand, of the queer people 
he met and of the most out-of-the-way things he picked up. 2To members of the 
Royal Scottish Geographical Society his encounter in the depths of savage 
country with Captain Frank Wilde, under almost incredible circumstances, will 
be of particular interest. F t ; 

There is not a dull page in the book, which is copiously, beautifully and 
intelligently illustrated ; it deserves to be widely read by all those who are 
interested in a native life which will soon be only a memory. Ss. 


AMERICA 


Fifty-two Years at the Labrador Fishery. By Nicnoias Smit. London : 
Arthur H. Stockwell Ltd., 1936. Price 5s. 


A Newfoundland fisherman tells in this book of his long spell of cod-fishing 
on the Labrador banks. To the uninitiated much of his language will be unin- 
telligible, since ‘‘ making fish, green fish, mug-up, swile, Tickle,”’ and countless 
other odd expressions are pure “‘ Newfoundland.” Nothing is told of the ter- 
ribly hard life of these fishermen—possibly the most trying in the world—both 
ashore and afloat during the winter weather. We regret what we are sure 
would have been a vivid account. The description of the wreck of the Nellie 
Louise, in a hurricane of wind and wave, trying first to make St. John’s and then 
Bermuda, and finally being blown to the Azores, and of the almost incredible 
sufferings and exertions of the crew, is, notwithstanding its modesty, one of the 
best we have read of its kind. 


Canada. By ANDRE StecGFRIED. London: Jonathan Cape Ltd., 1937. 
Price 10s. 6d. 


M. Siegfried asserts that this volume may be considered a sequel to his Race 
Problem in Canada ; that whereas the latter was primarily a psychological analysis, 
the present work is concerned mainly with “‘ the international position of Canada 
in the economic and political equilibrium of the twentieth century.”’ This avowal 
notwithstanding, as against a hundred pages dealing by no means exhaustively 
with practical matters, we find two hundred devoted to those same intangible 
factors that the author is known to handle with charm if not always with conviction. 

In the practical sphere he has some penetrating things to say about Canadian 
farming, especially of wheat. ‘‘ Far from going periodically to market to sell 
his produce, [the farmer] goes to town to buy food”? ; he borrows too much and 
spends it on extravagant equipment which “ weighs down the economic struc- 
ture” as soon as the price-trend ceases to be buoyant; he expects “a full 
year’s profit out of three months’ work.” It is characteristic that the solutions 
offered are entirely psychological. In the field of industry the prime difficulty is 
the meagre scale of the home market. In regard to export trade it is important 
to distinguish between (a) primary production, requiring no assistance except 
possibly an embargo on the export of raw materials, (b) industries importing their 
raw material, which stand in danger of British competition, (c) industries where 
“all effective inspiration and direction come from across the border,” and 
which are connected closely with the maintenance of political independence on 
the one hand and of Imperial Preference on the other. 

The main theme, the live interest, throughout the book is the discussion of 
the question—‘ Will Canada be able to preserve an independent political exist- 
ence?” ‘The answer is far from clear, and the reasoning, though stimulating, 
is not always sound. To say that “ there is no geographical necessity for the 
existence of a special political unit called Canada ” is to verge on a rigid deter- 
minism, and to add that Canada is ‘‘ merely the northern extension of the 
United States” is to use a question-begging epithet. “ Geographical necessities ” 
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are either figments of the imagination or else they are a two-edged sword. What 
indeed were the geographical factors necessitating the emergence of the United 
States on its present scale? Had M. Siegfried firmly grasped that a state is a 
political institution, a result of history projected upon a geographical background, 
this section might have been much less confusing. 

M. Siegfried is also by no means clear as to the criterion to be adopted in 
deciding whether any given state is sound in wind and limb. The test applied 
to Canada is whether it is an ‘“‘ autonomous economy,” and Canada is accord- 
ingly found wanting. Few of the separate nations of the civilised world, we 
venture to suggest, would pass this test ; and we suspect that what in reality 
M. Siegfried asks is “‘ Is this state like France?” As he warms to his work, 
M. Siegfried forgets about geometrical axes and deals with political reality. 
Canada emerges as anything but a shadow, for all its problems. It derives geo- 
graphical individuality from the Laurentian Uplands, which are “ essentially 
Canadian.” At first glance a rocky waste, this area appears on closer inspection 
to be one of very specialised resources. Failing as an ‘“‘ economic autonomy,” 
may it not enjoy independence on account of its virtual world monopoly of 
certain minerals? Besides, the whole weight of the French element, with its 
sane attitude towards life and work, is always likely to be thrown against fusion 
with the States. Although this carries difficulties regarding “assimilation,” it is 
still to be hoped that democracy will succeed even where every voter is not readily 
classifiable on party lines or is unwilling to shout in chorus with the syndicated 
press. Finally, we learn that “Canadian institutions are deeply imbued with 
British inspiration . . . a real frontier separates Canadian institutions from those 
of the United States.” The author here proceeds to cite notions of responsible 
government, of judicial administration, and of official procedure. We are back 
on firm ground. States are compacted by a subtle interaction between power 
and ideas—power, whether military or economic, operating it may be along 
geographical channels, but ideas circulating more freely than the wind. How- 
ever close the economic tie, it seems plain that Canadian ideas of government 
differ widely from those held in the United States. In the clearer atmosphere 
of the New World economic co-operation is not incompatible with political 
independence. There seems little justification for the author’s general tone of 
subdued pessimism. P. R. C. 


Peruvian Pageant. By Bian Nites. London: John Murray, 1937. Price 16s. 


When books are too highly praised it is apt to have the effect opposite from 
that desired upon the prospective reader. That is the only reason to restrain 
me in my praise of this one. If you pick it up in its paper jacket and read the 
many eulogies printed thereon, you may believe them whole-heartedly—“ a 
work of art . . . vitally alive . . . written with love and understanding .. . 
faithful to the truth . . . fascinating and absorbing ”’ are some of the comments. 
Were I to attempt to describe the book I should fail in a welter of superlatives. 
I am as enthusiastic about it as is the author about her journey. She says : 
“If there could be in life but one such day as that of our journey to Machu 
Picchu, it would be enough to make the whole adventure of existence worth 
while.” Readers are made to feel not only that they have travelled in Peru of 
to-day, partly by air, but also that they have wandered across the centuries. 

In these days of slip-shod English it is satisfying to read a book that is really 


well written and punctuated. And the illustrations—twenty-eight photographs 
by the author’s husband—are worthy of the letterpress. IZ EMG pak 
ARCTICA. 


Stepping-Stones from Alaska to Asia. By Isopex W. Hutcuison. London and 
ee — : Blackie and Son Ltd., 1937. Price 125. 6d. 


The Aleutian Islands were Russian territory until the United States bought 
Alaska in 1867, and since then little has been written about them. The Arctic 
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traveller hurries past them, the gold prospector ignores them, and the tourist 
shuns their tempestuous seas. But to Miss Hutchison the call of the northern 
wilds is irresistible, and in this book she has given the story of two voyages to 
these distant and little-known islands that stretch in a long arc between North 
America and Asia. They were adventurous journeys even if on one of them 
she was fortunate enough to get a passage on a United States government vessel. 
A side venture was a trip to the carefully guarded seal preserves on the Pribilof 
Islands. Miss Hutchison has an enthusiasm for all she does, and she misses no 
opportunity of furthering her quest for knowledge. She writes fluently and 
unaffectedly, and though she has a passion for botanical collecting her interests 
are not narrow ; she has produced a valuable volume on the scenery, people 
and activities of these forgotten islands. The maps and illustrations add much 
to the value of the volume. An Appendix on the flora should es see 


OCEANIA 


The Dangerous Islands. By Cutrrorp Grsster. London: Michael Joseph Ltd., 
1937. Price 155. 


This is a brightly written account of a three months’ stay on a remote coral 
atoll, a mere speck in the vast spaces of the South Pacific. Officially known as 
‘* Napuka,” but to the natives “‘ Tepuka,”’ it forms one of the far-flung group 
of small islands that stretches for some nine hundred miles from north-east to 
south-west, and is set down on maps as the “‘ Tuamotu Group,” but is called by 
the inhabitants—mostly Polynesians—‘‘ Paumotu.” In the old days of sail 
the group got the name of “‘ The Dangerous Islands ’’ from the absence of land- 
marks and the vast number of coral islets and reefs which, with the prevalence 
of strong tides and a liability to hurricanes, made of those unchartered seas a 
death-trap for ships. 

As a holiday from a ten years’ spell of newspaper editing in Honolulu Mr. 
Gessler seized the opportunity of joining a scientific expedition organised by 
the Bishop Museum. Having no scientific qualifications he was entered on the 
ship’s papers as “ A.B.” His book is, therefore, primarily an attempt to convey 
the atmosphere of the primitive native life, not much affected by its rare and 
brief contacts with “ civilisation,’ with the social and religious ideas permeating 
it. He lived literally with the islanders, sharing their family life, food and occu- 
pations, There is a pleasing note of sympathy in his descriptions, though one 
or two of the customs he so tenderly condones make one wonder whether the 
picture could have been quite so idyllic. Indeed, a suspicion is apt to arise in 
the reader’s mind that the contrast between the hustle of life in a newspaper 
office and the dolce far niente of idling on a coral island has favoured a certain 
idealisation of the latter. 

But the book is most readable, well written, and with a number of fine photo- 
graphs. Mr. Gessler must be congratulated on producing such an attractive 
“miniature ”? out of such limited material. ‘J. eB wat: 


GENERAL 


The Geology of the Sanquhar Coalfield—Geological Survey Memoir. British Regional 
Geology: The Northern Highlands. By J. PuemisterR. Edinburgh and 
London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1936. Price 3s. and 1s. 6d. 


This Survey Memoir gives an account of the geology of the isolated Sanquhar 
coal basin and later associated deposits. The coalfield was first surveyed in 1867, 
and the present revision has been very thoroughly carried out, information 
gathered from underground workings having been used to supplement that from 
surface exposures. ‘The profuse number (17) of large-scale maps included in 
the text enables the geology to be followed with ease. 

Those interested in Carboniferous stratigraphy will find the book specially 
useful. It was known that the zonal scheme of classification devised for the 
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English and Welsh Coal Measures held good also in Scotland, and this revision 
has afforded the opportunity of applying the scheme to the Sanquhar district. 
The various zones with their determining “ mussels” are described, together 
with the floral assemblages for comparison. Two plates illustrating the typical 
plants and one of the zone molluscs are helpful for identification purposes. This 
memoir should form a useful starting-point and guide for further zonal work in 
other coalfields. 

The second brochure is the last on the Museum list of a series of publications 
dealing with the geology of Scotland and covers the ground lying to the north-west 
of the Great Glen and the Moray Firth. Those who are familiar with the bulky 
memoir on the North-West Highlands will appreciate the magnitude of the task 
undertaken by Dr. Phemister in bringing within reasonable compass a clear 
account of the geology of a complex region ; a perusal of the present handbook 
will show the masterly manner in which the work has been brought to completion. 
The book is well illustrated by maps, diagrams and photographs, and should be 
in the hands of all interested in a region much of which is classic ground. 

T. MF, 


The Permanence of Oceanic Basins and Continental Masses. By Sir Tuomas H. Hotianp. 
London: Macmillan and Co. Ltd., 1937. Price 1s. 


The Huxley Memorial Lecture in 1937 was given by Sir Thomas Holland 
and devoted to a review of the theories on the permanence or the reverse of the 
ocean basins and continental masses. The lecture was in the main an historical 
résumé of theories on the subject. Huxley and Dana would have no change, but 
Edward Forbes demanded much variation, though Darwin and Wallace again 
took sides with the advocates of relative permanency. Then Blandford and 
especially Suess produced evidence of changes, the former to account for the 
distribution of life, the latter to explain his Gondwanaland. Lastly came Wegener 
as the advocate of vast changes and lack of all permanence. Sir Thomas refers 
particularly to du Toit’s work on the relations of South America and South 
Africa as the kind of work which will eventually solve this much debated problem, 
the patient accumulation of facts which will speak for sk ig 2 ean 


The Physical Basis of Geography: An Outline of Geomorphology. By S. W. 
Woo.tprince and R. S. Morcan. London: Longmans, Green and Co. 
Ltd., 1937. Price 12s. 6d. 


One of the chief obstacles encountered in this country by everyone engaged 
in the teaching of geomorphology has been the impossibilty of finding an English 
text that places before the student in succinct and lucid form an outline of the 
main aspects of the science. A book of the right sort should provide an outline 
that may be filled in by lectures, by work in the laboratory and in the field, and 
by study, under the teacher’s direction and supervision, of original papers and 
memoirs. Such a book we have at last before us, in this Outline of Geomorphology, 
the first of its kind to be published in English at a reasonable price. 

The first part (Chapters I-XI, pp. 1-145) deals with certain aspects of geo- 
physics and structural geology—the earth’s interior, isostasy, the nature and 
origin of the earth’s major relief features, earth movements and geological 
structures, mountain building, vulcanicity, and the origin and character of 
rocks. The second part (Chapters XII-XXIII, pp. 146-427) is concerned with 
what the authors call “erosional geomorphology.” Its central theme is the 
Cycle of Erosion as developed by W. M. Davis and his disciples. Special attention 
is devoted to the Glacial Epoch and its effects both within and without the areas 
actually glaciated (pp. 361-427). .) useful but necessarily short annotated 

ibli hy is appended (pp. 429-435). 
areal hm a hie been judiciously chosen and range over a 
wide field. From the nature and purpose of the outline their treatment cannot, 
and is not meant to, be exhaustive. But the exposition is simple, clear and 
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suggestive ; on disputed points arguments for and against rival theories are on 
the whole fairly stated ; and for the text there can be little but praise. In the 
Preface it is explained that the book is intended for students reading for a uni- 
versity Honours Degree in Geography. It is well adapted to fulfil its purpose, 
and can also be recommended to all concerned in the more advanced teaching 
of geography, whether in secondary schools or in universities, as a guide and an 
inspiration. 

When a book as a whole is so excellent one hesitates to criticise, though 
there are certain passages where amendment seems desirable or necessary. The 
text, as already said, reaches a high standard. Of the illustrations, too, those 
reproduced from photographs (mostly by H.M. Geological Survey) are all that 
can be desired. But the same cannot be said of some of the diagrams. In 
future editions, which we have no doubt will be called for, a number of these 
should be redrawn: some that are original are utterly inadequate for their 
purpose (e.g. Figs. 121, 127), and others are but poor copies “‘ after ”—long 
after—well-known and excellent diagrams. In Fig. 238, ‘‘ The Glaciation of 
Britain,” the map (mainly after Stamp) is as misleading as most of its kind. It 
is impossible to draw a glaciation map of the whole of Britain till the ice-move- 
ments in England have been correlated with those in Scotland ; but writers of 
textbooks, more courageous than the angels, will] make the attempt. Fig. 36, 
** Generalised Section across the Highlands of Scotland,” said to be “ after 
Peach and Horne,” is to be attributed to Dr. Peach alone (see Chapters in the 
Geology of Scotland Appendix by the Editors, and Fig. 27). Notwithstanding such 
blemishes, this is an extremely good and useful book, and all who read it will 
wish it well. A. B. 


The National Geographic Society—U.S. Army Air Corps Stratosphere Flight, 1935, in 
the Balloon ‘‘ Explorer II’ Washington: National Geographic Society, 1937. 
Price $1.50. 


This volume contains the scientific results of the Balloon ascent of 1935, 
which reached the record height of 72,395 feet, or well over 13 miles. It describes 
in detail all the preparations for the ascent, the actual ascent and descent, the 
observations recorded during the flight, and the subsequent work done on these 
observations. The subjects dealt with include : Cosmic Rays, Electrical Con- 
ductivity of the Atmosphere, Atmospheric Ozone, Wind Velocity in the Strato- 
sphere, and Micro-organisms in the Stratosphere. The whole story is a fascinat- 
ing one, and every reader must be impressed by the complexity of the problems 
dealt with and the thoroughness and ingenuity with which every difficulty was 
overcome. Besides being a delight to read, the book is of permanent value in the 
history of research. G.SsD. 


Buchan’s Days. By E, L. Hawxe. London: Lovat Dickson Ltd., 1937. 
Price 5s. 


In 1927 Alexander Buchan achieved something like posthumous fame when a 
paper of his, written sixty years previously, was found to be of value in scoring 
debating points against the proposed fixation of Easter. Mr. Hawke sets out 
in this little volume to tell us who this man was and what he really said. 

Buchan emerges as a statistician with a taste for botany and geography. He 
was associated with the Challenger Reports and the foundation of the Ben 
Nevis Observatory. ‘The discovery to which his name has become attached is 
conveniently paraphrased for us by the statement that ‘“‘ he had found evidence 
for the existence of a strong tendency towards cold spells just before the middle 
of February, April and May, around the end of June, and about the second 
weeks of August and November ; and towards warm spells in mid-July, mid- 
Oe Ley the first half of December.” : 

t is perhaps’ natural that the author should have been tempted to t 
the cudgels on behalf of a man whom he believes to have Bobn mae soa 
represented. Some of the evidence for recurring spells is therefore reviewed, 
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This evidence is most convincing when it deals with frost frequency (p. 98 
and p. 106), but the common use of the adjectives “cold” and “ bleak ” 
is scarcely justified by the evidence of daily temperatures showing a mean 
deviation of no more than two or three degrees on the most generous interpreta- 
tion. In connection with the fixation of public holidays it should have been 
noted that their enjoyment by the multitude is less likely to be marred by cool 
weather than by rain. On the evidence brought forward on pp. 127-132 in ex- 
planation of the periods, and even on the less satisfactory evidence offered by 
Buchan himself, one might well be justified in expecting the “cold spells ” 
to be dry. 

The second part of the book “ describes the general weather characteristics 
of each month in the British Isles, and recalls its outstanding pranks and foibles 
in times ancient and modern.” It represents, in permanent form, a series of 
articles contributed to the Press, a popular summary of meteorological facts. 


BRR: 


The Hill Lands of Britain : Development or Decay? By R. G. STAPLEDON. 
London: Faber and Faber Ltd., 1937. Price 6s. 


This book is based on lectures given at London University and elsewhere. 
Although it contains much already published in The Land: Now and To-morrow, 
it is not a mere summary of the larger production. This is a more popular and 
less technical publication and deals in greater detail with a part of the larger 
work. 

There are nine interesting chapters : ‘‘ Introduction,” “ Hill Land To-day,” 
“* Vegetation, Soil and Climate,” “ River Pollution,” ‘‘ Agricultural Intensifica- 
tion and Improvement of the Grazings,” ‘ Facilities for Farmer and Holiday- 
maker,” ‘‘ National Lands: Organisation,” ‘‘ The Non-material Needs of the 
Nation ” and ‘‘ Handicaps to Planning and Dangers Inherent in Planning.” 
There are also three very telling and instructive tables and five useful sketch-maps 
of parts of the Western Highlands, the Cheviot Hills, the Lake District, the 
Plinlimmon District and Dartmoor. 

It is a most fascinating book and should have a very wide appeal not merely 
to students of geography but to the general public. On the question of rural 
depopulation, among others, Professor Stapledon draws our attention in no un- 
certain manner to the serious national danger of this ever-increasing evil. The 
book is strongly recommended to all who take an intelligent interest in their 
native land. Ee Weeks 


The Mountain Scene. By F.S. SmytHe. London: A. and C. Black Ltd., 
1937. Price 125. 6d. 


This is a series of photographs, covering the British hills, the Alps and the 
Himalaya, each with a long caption and introduced by a chapter on mountain 
photography in general. : ; : 

The book has three appeals. Every one who likes mountains will appreciate 
the intrinsic loveliness of the pictures, for, although Mr. Smythe confesses himself 
an amateur whose failures would fill several more volumes, the photographs 
which do in his own opinion succeed in ours succeed brilliantly. Secondly, 
Mr. Smythe is so generous as to explain how it is done, and the text is—to some 
of us rather disappointingly—devoted almost entirely to artistic and technical 
advice to students of mountain photography. But not entirely: somehow, 
more especially when it is the higher hills that are in question, the mountaineer 
creeps in and we participate with bated breath in the old, thrilling game. _ 

The publishers are to be congratulated on having achieved such beautiful 
reproductions at so moderate a price. 


Birds of Tropical West Africa. Vol. iv. By Davip A. BANNERMAN. London : 
ie Pablisted der the Authority of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, by 
the Crown Agents for the Colonies, 1936. Price 22s. 6d. 


D 
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This splendid volume gives a full account of the first eight Families of what are 
usually called the “‘ Perching Birds ” (Passeriformes). It is impossible, within the 
limits of our space, to do full justice to this work, which will be welcomed by all 
students of Ethiopian ornithology. As in the previous volumes, nothing better 
could be had in the way of illustration, while the arrangement of the subject- 
matter, so clearly and beautifully printed, is all that could be desired. A key to 
the Families in this volume, and keys to the genera, species and races, founded 
upon easily perceivable external characteristics, will enable even the novice, with 
very little scientific experience, to identify any bird he finds in this luxuriant 
region ; and in many cases he will be able to check his results by the excellent 
line-drawings and beautiful coloured figures which adorn the volume. For the 
more serious student each bird is given its scientific and popular English, French 
and German names, and full references to literature are made. Then follow 
descriptions of the adult male and female, hints for recognition in the field, the 
range and local distribution, and full notes on habits, including song, nest and 
eggs. An excellent map of Gambia is placed at the end of the volume, which is 
prefaced by a most helpful illustrated key to the Families and a technical table of 
classification for the whole of the Passeriformes. PeiinGs 


World Cotton Production and Trade (Studies of the Principal Agricultural Products 
on the World Market, No. 1). Rome: International Institute of Agri- 
culture, 1936. Price 30 lire. 


The International Institute of Agriculture has issued an important survey 
of world cotton production and trade. Here is gathered together in convenient 
form much valuable and up-to-date information, particularly of a statistical 
nature, on one of the world’s chief industries. The first part (by Dr. C. J. 
Robertson) deals with the geography of cotton production. C. W. Thornwaite’s 
classification of climates has been followed in classifying the areas in which cotton 
is produced. It is pointed out that ‘‘ half of the world’s cotton area and one- 
third of its cotton production are in the sub-humid zone, to which India gives 
great weight. In production, however, the humid zone, which includes the 
eastern section of the United States Cotton Belt, takes the lead with about two- 
fifths, though it has only one-third of the total cotton area. The arid and semi- 
arid zones, though they together possess under one-fifth of the world’s total 
area under cotton, produce well over one-quarter of the crop. A comparison 
of the averages for the five years ending 1928-29 with the figures for 1934-35 
shows that, while the humid and sub-humid zones have declined, the arid and 
semi-arid zones have together greatly risen in relative importance, in area and still 
more in production.”” When the national aspects of cotton production are 
discussed it is shown in a table (p. 138) that between 1930-31 and 1934-35 the 
share of the United States in the cotton production of the world has sunk from 
53°7 to 40-4 per cent. India’s production has been steady at 16 to 17 per cent., 
except for a drop in 1931-32. Egypt’s production has been steady at just over 
63 per cent., except for a decline in two seasons (1931-33). On the other hand, 
China, Russia and Brazil have increased their production. It is interesting to 
observe that, despite all efforts to encourage cotton growing, the production of 
the colonies of the chief European States (excluding British Dominions and 
India) was only 3-6 per cent. of the world’s total in 1934-35. 

The second part of the report (by H. Hartley) gives an account of cotton 
marketing and price movement. The third (by M. Tcherkinsky) discusses recent 
changes in the cotton trade of the world. It is shown that during the economic 
crisis “ the reduction in world cotton exports was due chiefly, indeed almost 
entirely, to the reduction in exports from the United States.’ The influences on 
the structure of the world cotton market of both America’s commercial policy 
and her Agricultural Adjustment Act are described. The last part of the report 
(also by M. Tcherkinsky) is devoted to the cotton industries of the world. It is 
shown that “‘ the cotton industry plays easily the dominant réle in the textile 
industry, even though its importance has somewhat declined in recent times,”’ 
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Lancashire has lost her former position as “‘ the world centre of the cotton industry, 
both in regard to production and export of cotton goods.”” Cotton industries 
have developed in cotton-growing countries such as the U.S.A. (first in New 
England, then in the South), Russia, India and China. Japan is becoming the 
leading exporter of cotton goods to the East. The number of spindles in the 
United Kingdom declined by over thirteen millions in 1913-36, while those of 
Japan rose by more than eight millions. 

It has been possible to mention only a few of the more significant points 
discussed in this report. It deserves to be widely studied. Wa OleE. 


Macht und Erde, 1v.-vu. Leipzig and Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 1937. 
Prices RM. 1.05, 1.12, 1.50, 0.90 respectively (abroad). 


This series is valuable for the up-to-date surveys it includes of countries or 
districts in Europe where conditions have so altered from those prevalent before 
the war that the older atlases are of little use in their study. In Stidosteuropa und 
das Erbe der Donaumonarchie, by Hans Hummel, there are seven maps showing 
political changes, as well as the old boundaries of Turkey and Austria, distribu- 
tion of population, and nature and extent of crops or other means of subsistence. 
Detail and emphasis on racial and religious differences and difficulties are inevit- 
ably present, and there is a final chapter on the ‘“‘ Deutsche Aufgabe in Siidost- 
europa.” 

In Siedlung und Machtpolitik des Auslandes, Rupert von Schumacher deals as 
exhaustively with the colonisation of districts not only in Europe but also in 
Asia, Africa and America, though the first continent is treated in greatest detail. 
A most interesting map is that showing the migration and settlement of Serbians 
and Bulgarians during and immediately after the last war ; another shows the 
distribution of foreign elements in certain districts of France. But the reader 
cannot help feeling that, however carefully the pamphlet has been compiled, it 
is an incomplete survey of the subject and of the immense amount of material 
available upon it. A, M. W. 

In Die Geschlossene deutsche Volkswirtschaft, Dr. Johannes Stoye endeavours to 
explain the objects of the economic policy of Autarkie which Germany is following 
in her Four Year Plan. The author is anxious to show that German Autarkie is 
something different from the sordid policies of economic self-sufficiency pursued 
by States not blessed with National Socialist Governments. It appears to be 
associated in some way with the Volksgemeinschaft and Blut und Boden, but the 
reviewer must confess that he has been unable to grasp the connection. Dr. 
Stoye observes that “‘ the objects of the Four Year Plan must remain unintelligible 
to those who do not grasp the relation of National Socialism to society, who do 
not understand the idea of blood and soil, who do not know what true social 
solidarity means.” In the circumstances it will not be surprising if his pamphlet 
fails to find many readers in this country. 

Seeherrschaft, by J. Marz, is an interesting little survey of the problems of sea 
power. Careful attention is paid to geographical factors. The first part of the 
brochure deals with the fundamental principles underlying the acquisition and 
retention of sea power. The second discusses the special problems which have 
to be faced to-day by the chief naval Powers of the world. Dr. Marz’s pamphlet, 
which is illustrated by four sketch-maps, may be recommended as a useful intro- 
duction to an important subject. WirOw is 


The Rengma Nagas. By J. P. Mitxrs. London: Macmillan and Co. Ltd., 
1937. Price 25s. 


One of the most anthropologically interesting groups of tribes in the world 
is the Naga group of Assam. The Nagas as a whole show cultural similarities, 
with many differences between the various tribes. While Naga culture differs 
from that of neighbouring areas, many links may be traced with “ foreign ” cultures 
in south-eastern Asia. These facts call for a scientific analytical and synthetical 
study, which is made possible by a series of excellent tribal monographs by 
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Dr. Hutton and Mr. Mills. The latter’s most recent contribution is the book 
under review on the Rengma Nagas. 

The Rengmas form neither a cultural nor a linguistic unity. The Eastern 
Rengmas are particularly interesting. They have long been isolated from their 
parent stock, and are “ valuable for the study of the extent to which isolation 
causes changes of custom and language.”’ In addition, their country has only 
recently been administered and they are comparatively unspoilt by civilisation. 
The Western Rengmas, the main body of the tribe, are divided into a Northern 
and a Southern group, differing in language and several customs. 

The scheme of treatment is similar to that adopted for previous Naga 
monographs—a great help to the student engaged in comparative work. The 
book is divided into parts. Part I is introductory, on legendary history, clans, 
appearance, dress, ornaments and weapons. ‘This is followed by parts on 
domestic life ; laws and customs ; religion ; folk tales and songs ; and language. 
In every case differences between the three divisions of the Rengmas are noticed. 
There are Appendices, a valuable Index, and many illustrations. 

The volume will take an honoured place alongside its predecessors and will, 
it is hoped, be followed by others, if not from Mr. Mills himself, then from 
observers as competent. That this hope will be fulfilled seems certain, for the 


Government of Assam realises the value of the study of its primitive “subjects.” 
J- Sake 


My Scotland. By A. G. Macponett. London: Jarrolds Ltd. Price 7s. 6d. 


This is in no wise a geographical book, as might have been inferred from the 
title ; nor can it be called really historical. It is a laboured, at times almost an 
impassioned, protest against Scotland, the Scots—Highlanders and Lowlanders, 
without much emphasis on the Borderers—England and the English, to all of 
whom is due the imminent fate of My Scotland, i.e. its utter absorption by a crafty, 
imaginative, poetic and designing England. The only hope seems to lie in some 
form, not very clearly defined, of Scots Home Rule, to be achieved, if at all, 
by the recapture of Edinburgh by “ the young men and women, the writers, 
painters, dramatists, actors, sculptors, architects [who] are the key of freedom.” 
Jae get the key, if it exists at all, and how to apply it, are not very clearly 
stated. 

Mr. Macdonell deals at considerable length with some isolated points in 
Scottish history, with convenient omissions : dwelling none too severely upon 
the Highland clearances ; and proving, to his own satisfaction, that but for John 
Knox and his principles, described as “‘ the scum of Calvinism,’ Scotland would 
long since have become such an earthly paradise as is the Irish Free State. It 
seems that the Highlanders, what few remain, are utterly useless ; the Lowlanders 
have still a few not very attractive characteristics, which may qualify them for 
National Government ; but the case is desperate. What the author thinks, and 
says, of such men as Haig, dear to every Scot, Kitchener and Knox, is not likely 
to commend his opinions generally to the race still to be found in my Scotland. 

The illustrations, excellent in themselves, are scattered at random through 
the book, no reference being made in the text to any one of them. The reader 
is left to trace the relevancy. There are two portraits, of which one is evidently 
a caricature. But occasionally a right note is struck, such as the lament for the 
passing of our golfers’ scarlet coat, and the introduction of “‘ those dreadful baggy 
cylinders which are called ‘ plus fours.’ ”” The author again pillories the lie that 
in 1647 the Scots sold Charles I to the Parliamentary army. 

A perfervid believer in “‘ Home Rule for Scotland !”” may subscribe to the 
writer’s arguments, if we may call them so. Calmer judges will appraise their 
real worth. GYBs Baw. 


Edward Wilson—Nature Lover. By GEorGE SEAVER. London: 
John Murray, 1937. Price 10s. 6d. 


Four years ago Mr. Seaver wrote Edward Wilson of the Antarctic, a biography 
and character-study of a fine man. Now he gives us a volume of Wilson’s natural 
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history notes and sketches from his boyhood up to his Antarctic days. It is the 
rough material from which Wilson himself had hoped to write a volume. Wilson 
was pre-eminently a field naturalist : the living bird was more to him than the 
anatomical relationships ; but his training in science gave him an exactitude 
in his drawings which lends a photographic accuracy to many. This, however, 
does not detract from their charm, and the book is a delightful naturalist’s diary 
from the Cotswolds, Norway, Switzerland, New Zealand and the Antarctic—a 
pleasant, peaceful book of enjoyment and observation. There are over a dozen 
coloured plates and several score of pencil drawings. RING ARS B3 


African Odyssey—The Life of Verney Lovett-Cameron. By W. Ropert Foran. 
London: Hutchinson and Co. Ltd., 1937. Price 18s. 


The achievement of Lovett-Cameron, the young naval lieutenant who made 
the direct crossing of Africa when it was still the mysterious dark continent, is 
not so well known or appreciated nowadays as it ought to be. His remarkable 
feat was overshadowed by the more thrilling story of David Livingstone’s last 
journey and death, for it was accomplished when that story was still occupying 
the thoughts of the world. His experience was fully recorded in his own work, 
but in this volume we have it presented in a biographical setting by a sympa- 
thetic writer who has an intimate knowledge of Africa and African conditions. 

Lovett-Cameron was entrusted by the Royal Geographical Society with the 
command of an expedition which was to join and assist Dr. Livingstone. He 
was well on his way before he heard of the death of the explorer, but he 
determined to push on and engage in the fascinating work of exploration for 
himself. It was an audacious enterprise for a young man ill-equipped and com- 
pletely unaware of the terrific strain on body and mind which solitary travel 
through Africa then imposed. The marvel was that he reached the west coast 
alive. 

It was an epic adventure and stands alongside those of Livingstone. There 
is indeed a striking similarity between the two men. When reading Lovett- 
Cameron’s diary one is continually reminded of Livingstone’s journals—there is 
the same evidence of modest and courageous character, patient and conciliatory 
methods, accurate observation, and matter-of-fact description. 

Apart from its biographical interest, this book is a reminder to the present 
generation of what the real Africa was like before the forces of civilisation 
entered it. W. P. L. 


The Italian Exiles in London, 1816-1848. By Marcaret C. W. Wicks, M.A., Ph.D. 
Manchester : Manchester University Press, 1937. Price 125. 6d. 


This is a stupendous piece of research involving some twelve years of labour, 
which included the collecting and editing of the large number of letters (in English, 
French and Italian) which are given in the Appendix. The meticulous care 
over accuracy of detail here and elsewhere calls for the highest praise. The 
author acknowledges her indebtedness for kind help received from numerous 
people, among them some in Edinburgh. Readers will probably agree with 
the reviewer that the account of Mazzini is the most interesting part of the book ; 
but the whole subject is, of course, intended for the student of literature or of 


history rather than of geography. M. E. N. 


The Colonial Office. By H. L. Hatt. London: Longmans, Green 
and Co. Ltd., 1937. Price 125. 6d. 


Dr. Hall has written a very valuable history of the Colonial Office based 
upon an examination of Colonial records which are enumerated in the Biblio- 
graphy. He makes a detailed study of the period 1836-1885. The opening date 
is chosen since in that year the practice of writing Minutes in the Office began, 
and by the end of that period “‘ the main lines of policy had been thrashed out.” 
* The problems after 1885 were mainly of foreign policy.” 
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The book is in two parts. The first deals with the administrative organisation 
of the Colonial Office—relations with other departments, the staff, relations 
with Colonial Governors, the Colonial civil service and so forth. The second 
examines various aspects of the policy of the Colonial Office—for example, foreign 
policy, native policy, constitutional problems and the way in which the Office 
dealt with especially ‘“ difficult dependencies.”” By a thorough examination of 
the records Dr. Hall is able to defend the Colonial Office against many of the 
charges which were made against it in the period he discusses. He observes 
that “ at any time a carefully considered line of action was liable to be upset by 
the impetuosity of a Governor (Sir Harry Smith) ; or by the mistakes of a military 
commander (Chelmsford at Isandhwana and perhaps Colley at Majuba) ; or 
by the misfortunes of war somewhere in the Empire (the second Afghan War, 
for instance) ; the exigencies of foreign policy ; the inaction of another de- 
partment ; or a change of government either in a Dominion, at home or in a 
foreign country.” The author is able to show that the Office had at heart the 
welfare of native peoples and the economic prosperity of the Colonies, but that 
lack of funds and many other difficulties seriously hampered its work. Dr. Hall’s 
book deserves to be widely read. WOE: 


The Empire: Yesterday and To-day. By SrepHEN Kinc-Hari. London : 
Humphrey Milford at the Oxford University Press, 1937. Price 2s. 6d. 


Commander King-Hall introduces his subject by a short chapter in which 
he answers the question “Is the Empire Worth While?”’ He then explains 
why he thinks it should continue to exist. This introduction is followed by the 
story of the Empire, divided into three parts: its foundation, its development, 
and its period of independence, showing how it grew “ from a few scattered 
settlements into an Empire of Continents,” and pointing out how its different 
parts have progressed towards “‘ national independence on a democratic basis 
within the framework of the Commonwealth.” ‘The author describes briefly, 
part by part, the British Commonwealth of Nations as it is to-day, outlines the 
organisation within the Empire, and states its present problems. ‘To under- 
stand these problems, a knowledge of the beginnings, the growth, and the in- 
dividual characteristics of each part of the Empire is necessary ; these have 
been rapidly surveyed in the earlier part of the book. 

Within the short space of one hundred pages the author deals successfully with 
an immense subject. It is a most informative little volume, clearly and concisely 
written, and should prove a handy book of reference for the general reader. 
Three useful maps are included, and the end-papers show not only the situation 
of the various parts of the Empire, but also how they are linked by air and sea. 

Jetaewues 


Communication Has Been Established. By A. J. H. Goopwiy. London: 
Methuen and Co. Ltd., 1937. Price 10s. 6d. 


The history of man’s communications is so vast a subject that it would seem 
impossible to give more than a brief survey in a book of 250 pages. But the 
author’s account of the way in which man has increased his mobility through 
the ages, both by land and by sea, is sufficiently comprehensive to justify his 
claim that the story of movement is the story of man himself. The flow of trade, 
the dissemination of ideas, and the growth of administrative power are all linked 
with the development of communications in some form or other. 

The subject is clearly divisible into two parts : first, the nature and direction 
of the routes themselves, and here the old salt and amber routes, the later silk 
roads of Asia and the Roman road system, as well as certain sea routes, are 
surveyed ; and secondly, the means of transport, which occupy several chapters 
dealing with the domestication of animals and the evolution of the sledge, the 
wheel and various forms of river and sea craft. 

The account of the establishment of communications is satisfactorily rounded 
off by three interesting chapters dealing with the beginnings of catering for 
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travellers, with the use of sounds and signals by primitive man for the conveyance 
of news, and with the development of writing and counting. S. C. F. 


Cruise of the Conrad. By ALAN Vinurrs. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton Ltd., 1937. Price 20s. 


Mr. Villiers has never been content with dreaming of the joy of sailing, nor 
was he content to play with it in yachts in summer breezes. He learned his seaman- 
ship in a hard school, before the mast in several of the few remaining grain ships, 
but that was not enough for him. He wanted his own ship and he longed to sail 
in unfrequented seas. Thus he came to invest his all in the fifty-year-old Georg 
Stage, a full-rigged Danish ship of 200 tons, manned her with a few sailors and 
some cadets, and set off to realise his dream. 

“I would make no films, advertise nothing, perform no stunts, engage in no 
radio programmes: I was no scientist, I would not pretend to be one. There 
was nothing to discover and I knew it.” It was all for the joy of doing, and here is 
the saga of the voyage. Across the Atlantic, round the Cape to the East Indies, 
weeks in unfrequented seas, across the Southern Ocean, with a deviation to 
enjoy the allurement of the Pacific isles, and then home round the Horn. It is 
a fascinating story of strenuous days and high adventure, told with spirit and 
imbued with a love of the work. Perhaps it is the last book of its kind: it may 
well mark the passing of the era of sail. The illustrations deserve a word of 
praise. RON. RS B: 


Beam Ends. By Errot Frynn. London: Cassell and Co. Ltd., 
1937. Price 7s. 6d. 


After a lucky strike in the goldfields of New Guinea, the writer, who is perhaps 
better known as a film actor, landed in Sydney, Australia, as a boy of twenty, 
and there, in a moment of aberration, found himself owner of the Sirocco, a forty- 
foot yacht of ancient design. With three other adventurous spirits he set sail for 
New Guinea, apparently with no very definite object in view. The three thousand 
miles’ voyage ended disastrously in the wreck of the yacht and the death of one 
member of the party : in reading the narrative one can only marvel that mis- 
fortune was delayed so long. The book is well written and the author succeeds 
in communicating something of the thrill which he himself must have felt. Viewed 
in the cold light of science the journey yielded no results, but the description of the 
boisterous Australian seas, of the Queensland coast and the Barrier Reef, and of 
the grim native life of New Guinea, are models of clear observation which might 
well serve to guide future travellers who may find themselves on their “ beam 
ends.” DRGs 


Fishing Round the World. By LeanpER J. McCormick. London : 
Gerald Duckworth and Co. Ltd., 1937. Price 125. 6d. 


It has been said that there are as many books about fishing as about theology, 
yet the interest in fishing is perennial. The author here is an enthusiast who has 
travelled far and wide for the sake of his sport, and the experience he has gained 
is correspondingly extensive. Five years of the Test turned him into a dry-fly 
and sunk-nymph expert who hunts large and much-experienced trout. He is not 
a record-breaker, however, and is modest about his own performances. _That 
we hear of exceptional fish is often incidental—a 58-pound trout netted in the 
Traumsee in Austria or a 33-pound Tiger-fish caught by the Duchess of West- 
minster at Sennar on the Blue Nile. He gives the palm for fierce fighting to the 
Tiger-fish, and he puts an ugly head of this creature with empty eye-sockets and 
gaping jaws on the outside cover and again as the frontispiece ; a fish of the 
same family with very high sporting qualities is the Dorado of South America. 
Of sea fish we have Mako sharks and Swordfish, Striped Marlin and Barracudas 
and many others. Amongst excellent photographs is one of an angler with a 25- 
pound “Sebago” (the land-locked salmon) taken in a remote part of the 
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Argentine. Both the weight and the locality are of special interest. Also in the 
South American rivers he encounters one or two fish which he has been unable 
to identify, and he refers in an Appendix to a freshwater shark which is unique. 


LC; 


The Spotted Lion. By K. GANDAR Dower. London: William Heinemann Ltd., 
1937. Price 8s. 6d. 


It is difficult justly to assess the merits of this book ; it is as disappointing to 
the reader as to the author that the object of his search was not accomplished. 
But, although the “ Spotted Lion”? was never found, the description of the 
country in which it was supposed to exist, the Aberdare Forest of Kenya, is in 
itself a contribution to geographical knowledge ; and the experiences which the 
hunters underwent in their search for this particular animal will prove as enter- 
taining and instructive to the ordinary reader as to the sportsman. 

The author has a peculiar literary style of his own which sometimes palls by 
its prolixity, and may prove to the hunter a little wearisome in his desire to 
arrive quickly at his quarry. But the author’s pluck and perseverance will 
commend themselves to all, and should render his work an acceptable contribu- 
tion to the literature of its kind. A. Fis. M: 


The Frame of the Ancient Greek Maps. By W1tt1aM Hemet. New York : 
American Geographical Society, 1937. Price $2.50. 


After a study extending over twenty years, the author of this volume arrives 
at the conclusion that the Ionians were the earliest map-makers and that their 
first attempts were models in clay, a specimen of which can be seen in the British 
Museum. While he has not been able to fix on any one individual as being the 
first to discover that the world is round, he has fixed the date of that discovery 
as between the years 425 and 375 B.c. We know that Eratosthenes (276-194 B.c.), 
that great geographer, was fully convinced that the earth was round, for he 
measured a base line and determined its size ; but the two theories—of a round 
or a flat earth—continued to dispute the field until Magellan’s voyage in 1519 
proved the earth’s sphericity. The abundance of references shows the author’s 
wide research among early documents. J. M. 


PERIODICALS 


The Scottish Mountaineering Club Journal, Vol. 21, No. 124, November 1937. Edited 


by J. H. B. Bett. Edinburgh: The Scottish Mountaineering Club, 1937. 
Price 25. 6d. 


This is a blithe instalment, full, but not too full, of pride in the mountaineer’s 
training to be had on the Scottish hills, with accounts of excursions abroad and 
at home, including the Club’s Easter Meet last year at Fort William. A note on 
the intention of the National Trust to maintain its recently acquired property 
in Glencoe and Glen Etive “ in its primitive condition for all time ” is good news 
and appropriate. The healthily critical attitude of the Club’s members towards 
its own guide-book publications is also heartening. 


Imago Mundi: A Periodical Review of Early Cartography, 11. Edited by LEo BacRow 


and Epwarp Lynam. London: Henry Stevens, Son and Stiles, 1937. 
Price tos. 6d. 


Imago Mondi, which made its first appearance from Berlin in 1935, is 
now established in England, provisionally as an annual publication. Its aim 
is to promote international co-ordination in the study of cartography, and, as 
befits an interpreter of the aesthetic charm of early maps, it is ambitious in its 
we een although its publishers have not hesitated to mix the sizes of its 

6. 
The arrangement of articles is chronological. ‘ From the Cosmos Picture 
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to the World Map ” (E. Unger), in that it treats of the Babylonian Cosmos, the 
Germanic Cosmos—as portrayed on the Moordorf disc, typical of other gold or 
gilt discs and contemporary with the later Scandinavian Bronze Age—and a 
fresco from Teleilat Ghassul on the Dead Sea (2000 B.C.), compares conceptions 
of the world of which the significance is more truly religious than cartographical. 
Three ‘“‘'Time Charts of Historical Cartography” (E. Raisz) emphasise the 
continuity of the study. A contribution is made to that little-investigated subject, 
“The Evolution of Cartography in Japan,” by M. Ramming. We learn with 
surprise that modern map-making in that country dates from 1800. Yet the 
military tradition, so potent a factor in the initiation of surveys in Western 
countries, has not been absent, and the present-day accuracy of Japanese mathe- 
matical instruments is well known. Obviously the period of isolation had its 
effects in restraining the circulation of ideas already accepted in Europe, and in 
rendering the perfection of sea-charts unnecessary ; we should perhaps bear in 
mind too the character of Japanese art, which is essentially impressionist. In 
China, on the other hand, as we learn from the next note (W. Fuchs), competence 
was earlier achieved. 

An article on “ The ‘ De Ventis’ of Matthew Paris,” by E. G. R. Taylor, 
concerns far more than the winds of Matthew of Paris (A.D. 1250). Perhaps 
the most fascinating contribution is that of G. E. Nunn, ‘“‘ Marinus of Tyre’s 
Place in the Columbus Concepts.” In reconstructing Columbus’ world we 
must remember that Columbus’ measure was neither that accepted in his own 
times—the “ Ptolemy measure current in the fifteenth century ’—nor the modern 
mile. Still further to complicate the variety in ‘‘ miles” we have also to deal 
with three different circumferences of the earth—according to the Behaim 
Globe, 22,500 Italian nautical miles, to Columbus 20,400 Italian nautical miles, 
and by modern computation 24,902 statute miles. Small wonder there was some 
confusion regarding the continents discovered ! With a deficiency of 6000 miles 
in the earth’s circumference, a large section of the eastern Pacific (indicated on 
an accompanying map) did not exist ; accordingly the eastern coast of Asia was 
to be expected to lie as near western Europe as does America. 

In “‘ Some Dutch Charts of the XVIIth Century,” J. N. L. Baker describes 
a rich treasure-trove discovered in a drawer at Corpus Christi. ‘“‘ A Little- 
Known Atlas of Vesconte Maggiolo, 1518’ (G. Caraci) is a fully documented 
account of an early and rarely described atlas at present in the possession of the 
J. C. Brown Library, Providence, R.I. ; the maps it contains are mostly of the 
Mediterranean and the west coast of Africa, but of two planispheres one 
is particularly interesting for its unusual projection. “The Booke of the 
Sea Carte” (A. E. Stephens) concerns a hitherto undescribed MS. (B.M. 
Addit. 37024), together with notes on the sixteenth-century concept of the 
phenomena of the tides. Another extremely interesting article is that by H. 
Winter on “‘ The Pseudo-Labrador and the Oblique Meridian,” an examination 
of the cartographical evidence for the pre-Columbian discovery of America. 
The far-reaching consequences of the employment in maps of the Reinel type 
of the device of the “ oblique meridian ” “ to express the fact that a map takes 
account of magnetic variation and must therefore be corrected in the mind’s 
eye,” and other devices for the same purpose, are here discussed. The descrip- 
tion of the island of Newfoundland and the American continent as being re- 
spectively “in front of” and “ behind” one another is oddly reminiscent of 
stage scenery. Might not the long-current theory of the connection between 
Greenland and the mainland, held to ridicule by this author, have arisen possibly 
from bad visibility in a season of exceptional ice? _ : 

Later cartography, though more authentic, is perhaps less interesting. 
L. Bagrow contributes a note on “The First German Ortelius —a copy 
printed and circulated apparently at a loss—and a biographical sketch of “ Ivan 
Kirilov, Compiler of the First Russian Atlas, 1689-1737. A Map of Bohemia 
at the Time of the Thirty Years’ War” (1619. Karel Kuchar) is concerned 
chiefly with its copies and new editions. And “The Survey by the Austrian 
General Staff under the Empress Maria Theresa and Emperor Joseph II, 1749- 
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1854” (E. von Nischer-Falkenhof) presents a working index to what were 
undoubtedly Kriegskarte of the majority of eastern and central Europe. 


NEW EDITIONS 


The British Isles. By L. Duptzy Sramp and S. H. Beaver. London: Long- 
mans, Green and Co. Ltd. Second Edition, 1937. Price 25s.—In view of the 
exhaustive number of “ consultant’ experts whose co-operation was acknow- 
ledged in the original edition (reviewed vol. 50, p. 410, 1934), it is unlikely that 
the issue of this, the second edition of Dr. Stamp’s most comprehensive text-book 
of Great Britain, was necessitated by any imputations as to its factual accuracy. 
The book was first published in 1933 ; the majority of the statistics, quoted or 
incorporated in tables, are now complete up to 1935-6. The author himself 
draws attention, in the Preface to this edition, to the changes in economic 
prosperity, affecting more conspicuously the heavy industries, which have 
necessitated the revision of certain chapters. The whole remains excellent value 
for the money. 


Deutschland Zweite, umgearbeitete Auflage. By Gustav Braun. Four volumes. 
Berlin : Gebriider Borntraeger, 1926-36. Price RM. 59.—This second edition 
of Professor Braun’s regional geography of Germany is considerably enlarged, 
rearranged and rewritten. It is presented in clear latin print, and the author’s 
style is simple and lucid, to the advantage of the British reader. Its goo pages 
contain about 140 maps and diagrams, and to each section is appended a good 
Bibliography. The work embraces the present Germany, plus the “‘ German 
areas’ of Switzerland, Bohemia and France, and the whole of Austria. Its 
arrangement is as follows: i, Norddeutschland ; ii, Mitteldeutschland und Schlesien; 
iii, Das Rheinische Deutschland mit Hessen und Franken; iv, Oberdeutschland, die Donau 
und die deutsch-dsterreichischen Alpen; v, Allgemeiner Teil. Raum und Volk im deutschen 
Mitieleuropa. The author’s aim is to present an explanatory description of the 
landscapes of Germany, in which selected areas receive fuller treatment. 
Physical geography and the evolution and form of human settlements are pre- 
sented within a regional framework. The 1:200,000 map is throughout made 
the basis of the treatment, and in the Appendix there is a useful list of such 
maps as are specially referred to in the text. 

Professor Braun is perhaps best known as a geomorphologist, and the sections 
on the physical landscape are always good. But here he has presented equally 
well the geographical aspects of human settlement. Especially noteworthy in 
this connection are the sketch-maps (1:50,000) of many cities, to illustrate the 
major phases in their development. 

The first edition was limited to the political Germany. In the second, the 
author has been influenced by the spirit of the times to embrace the concept of 
German Central Europe, and includes in his survey those peripheral areas which 
belong to the “ deutscher Siedlungsraum.”’ This is the area within which the 
main cultural elements of the landscape—settlement, house forms and field 
systems—are the result of the spread of medieval German culture—a concept 
which Braun himself put forward many years ago and which is identical with 
that of Penck’s “ deutsches Volks und Kulturboden.’’? The concept is briefly 
considered and illustrated with some general geopolitical considerations. The 
result, in our opinion, is to unbalance somewhat the general structure of the 
work. First, the general consideration of the author’s idea of German Central 
Europe is vital and might have been handled more fully, especially as the intro- 
ductory section has been omitted from this edition. Further, the peripheral 
areas are on the whole less satisfactorily treated than is Germany proper. The 
sections on Alsace-Lorraine and German Switzerland, for example, are inadequate 
in their landscape presentation, though they are nevertheless interesting for the 
way in which they are generally treated as integral parts of the German Reich. 

With these reservations, however, the work is highly to be recommended, and 
particularly so for the sections on Germany and Austria, which are well done 
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and thorough. The whole is commendable for its constant adherence to the 
visible landscape, as represented on the topographical map, as the yardstick of 
treatment. As the author claims (and the reviewer would agree) it is well 
adapted for use in the classroom and for rapid survey in the field, in both town 
and country. R. E. D. 


The Quaternary Ice Age. By W. B. Wricut. London: Macmillan and Co. 
Ltd. Second Edition, 1937. Price 25s.—This new editon of what has become 
a standard text-book on Quaternary glaciation will be welcomed alike by geo- 
graphers and geologists. It is not merely a revision of the earlier edition which 
was published in 1914, and reviewed at length in this Magazine in April 1915 ; 
a few of the chapters, it is true, have undergone only slight modification, but 
most have been expanded to incorporate the results of later researches, and four 
new chapters deal respectively with ‘‘ Phenomena of Retreat,” “The Older 
Drift of the British Isles,” ‘‘ The Newer Drift of the British Isles,”? and ‘“ The 
River Gravels of the South of England.” 

The author’s development of the isostatic theory of the Quaternary oscil- 
lations of sea-level was the most striking feature of the first edition. His theory 
that isostatic movement alone gave an inadequate explanation, but that, when 
coupled with eustatic change of ocean-level due to the return of the water bound 
up in the ice-sheets, it became completely adequate, he now regards as firmly 
established ; and he terms the theory the “ Isokinetic Theory,” since “ shore- 
lines are cut when the two motions are equal and in the same sense.” 

Re 


Introduction to Historical Geology. By W. J. Miter. London: Chapman 
and Hall Ltd. Fourth Edition, 1937. Price 15s.—The fact that this book is 
now in its fourth edition is the best commentary on its general excellence. Deal- 
ing as it does with American geology, there is much that is unfamiliar to readers 
in this country. The correlation between American and European systematic 
names is, however, made easy by the brief but adequate historical accounts 
which introduce the chapters on the great systems. There are throughout the 
book a large number of outline maps which add enormously to its value, parti- 
cularly in the case of the palaeographic maps, which give a clear idea of the 
general distribution of land and sea during the important geological periods. 
The line drawings are particularly good and are in great contrast to the repro- 
ductions of photographs, which are seldom clear, and we feel do not do credit 
to their originals. TE OSEAN 


REVIEWS IN BRIEF 


Mediterranean Memories. By Major S. E. G. Ponper. London: Stanley 
Paul and Co. Ltd., 1937. Price 125. 6d.—One of the many slight and more or 
less amusing books characteristic of to-day : quite amusing for a hot afternoon 
in the garden but far removed from serving as a guide-book or source of infor- 
mation. The views are the author’s own, vouched for by him as being the 
truth without malice. A. M. W. 


Deauville Taxi. By CuaARtEs Graves. London: Ivor Nicholson and 
Watson Ltd., 1937. Price 8s. 6d.—Mostly about Brittany, but inadequate 
except as a slight account of a cheerful motor trip. The places visited are those 
seen by any tourist, while racing, golf and good food complete the picture. 
Illustrations attractive but not specially characteristic. A. M. W. 


Balkan Saga. By Donatp Weir. Edinburgh and London: Oliver and 
Boyd Ltd., 1937. Price 7s. 6d.—A dull and rather stupid story of an eighteen 
months trip covering 11,000 miles in an elderly Vauxhall car, written by one 
of the travellers whose equipment for profiting by a foreign tour may be judged 
by his remark to a pretty neighbour at the first French dinner: “ Etes-vous 
faim, mademoiselle ?”’ There is neither map nor illustrations, and it is difficult 
to find any reason for its publication. A. M. W. 
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Arab Interlude. By CLARE SHeripAN. London: Ivor Nicholson and Watson 
Ltd., 1936. Price 15s.—This authoress found that she could change her life 
when she changed her mind, and she frequently changed her mind. She built 
a house in Algeria and was pleased to adapt herself to the village life of a lot of 
lazy, incompetent and lecherous Arabs. The tragedies of their domestic lives, 
and especially of their women, into whose apartments she had free access, form 


the most startling feature of her book. Weet. C. 


Present-Day Morocco. By O. H. Warne. London: George Allen and 
Unwin Ltd., 1937. Price 5s. 6d.—A competent guide in which both tourist and 
resident may find something new. Of the three zones in Morocco the French 
is most adequately and attractively described, probably on account of its greater 
political stability, and, since the administration of Maréchal Lyautey, its larger 
share of the amenities. Whereas the author cautions would-be investors against 
putting money into the International Zone, he deplores what he takes to be 
British ignorance of the security and desirability of investments in French 
Morocco. There are individual guides to each large town, together with a 
valuable large-scale coloured map. 


Out of Africa. By F. G. CARNocHAN and H. C. Apamson. London: Cassell 
and Co. Ltd., 1937. Price 10s. 6s.—Kalola, a native medicine man, is said to 
have described to these visiting authors the mysterious secret rites of the African. 
As a matter of fact the story written round Kalola is a somewhat monotonous 
repetition of simple incantations and the preparation of medicines, along with 
some account of slave raiding in earlier days. No one can be more secretive 
than the African, and so far as this book goes the secret and mysterious rites 
are as secret as before. 


Russian Hazard. By Dorian Buiair and H. C. Danp. London: Robert Hale 
and Co., 1937. Price 15s.—Purports to be the experiences during nine years of 
Mr. Blair in Russia, first in secret service in the last days of Tsardom and subse- 
quently in the employ, in various capacities, of the Bolsheviks. Confirms the 
statements of others as to the appalling licentiousness, incapacity and corruption 
which appeared to be inseparable from the old regime, and strengthens the 
feeling that nothing could have saved Russia without the root and branch des- 
truction of that regime which was accomplished. Ss. 


In Secret Tibet. By T. Ittton. London: Rider and Co., 1937. Price 5s.— 
A disappointing book. In its early pages we are led to expect an enthralling 
account of the author’s personal experiences in travelling disguised through this 
mysterious land, together with startling revelations of conditions there. While 
we do not doubt that the author did travel in Tibet we must say that what he 
tells us about it we could have read in the books of other, and more vivid, writers. 


The Problem of Wineland. Islandica, Vol. XXV. By HaLttpor HERMANNSSON. 
Cornell University Press and Humphrey Milford at the Oxford University Press 
1936. Price $1.—Restates the case for the Northmen as discoverers of America. 
Fully documented and most complete statement yet published of the seeming 
inconsistencies and the geographical questions raised. Such errors as occur 
are minutiae ; and though there is perhaps little in the book that is new, it is 
eminently readable and exhaustive. A. M. 


Colour in the Canadian Rockies. By W. J. Puicures and F. Niven. Toronto: 
Nelson and Sons Ltd., 1937. Price 12s. 6d.—A collection of Mr. Phillips’ water- 
colour paintings of scenery in the Canadian Rockies, accompanied by pleasant 
descriptive letterpress. ‘The reproduction is very fine, and the paintings give a 
realistic idea of the majesty and grandeur of Canada’s magnificent asset. _S. 


Guide to Jamaica. Compiled by Puirre P. Oxttey. Kingston i 

: ; : am : 
Tourist Trade Development Board, 1937. Price 3s.—This Pas neat ‘ee st 
pact guide to Jamaica is the last word in completeness. The island is small, 
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but the fact that 333 pages are required to present the informative and descrip- 
tive matter indicates how packed it is with varied interest for the tourist and 
health-seeker. More popular than the old-established official Handbook, the 
Guide contains everything that one possibly needs to know, in addition to maps, 
plans and motor-car routes. W.. BP. if 


Lagooned in the Virgin Islands. By H. B. EAvm. London : George Newnes Ltd., 
1936. Price 2s. 6d.—The record of a visit to one of the Virgin Islands—Tortola— 
by two “adventurous young English women” moved by the allure of West 
Indian history and romance. If there is not much “ romance ” left, there is 
still the attraction of scenery and much colourful native life. The best quality 
of the book is its sympathetic and humorous presentation of the latter, and while 
what “story” there is must be admitted to be mainly a “ chronicle of small 
beer,” yet the beer has a pleasant flavour and is distinctly refreshing at times. 
The style has distinction and ease, and altogether the book is good value for the 
money. Jebel 


The Green Paradise. By CATHERINE Rosinson. London: Arthur Barron, 
1936. Price 6s.—There is something very attractive about this light, easily read 
book about travels in South America, although it breaks no new ground and 
does not add much to what is already known of the country. There are excellent 
descriptions of forest and river scenery, birds and flowers, landscapes and sunsets, 
in the “ flamboyant beauty of the tropics with its rich and lush vegetation, its 
exotic birds, its gorgeous and strange flowers and its sunlight which is golden 
without the destructive power which it has nearer the Equator.” 1% 


Cannibal Feast. By Joy Lanctron. London: Herbert Joseph Ltd., 1937. 
Price 10s. 6d.—Purports, in the form of a story, to describe some aspects of native 
life on an island in the New Hebrides as seen by one Gordon Frazer, who is the 
only white man, we are told, who has seen and painted a cannibal feast. The 
picture, incidentally, is of a man slung on a pole being carried by other men. 
The bulk of the book is an uninteresting introduction to a description, quite 
devoid of thrills, of the cannibal feast. S. 


Loose End. By Neat Harman. London: Arthur Barker Ltd., 1937. Price 
7s. 6d.—This author is such a solitary creature that his autobiography may well 
have been written to express his otherwise unheard self. If this is so, the result 
is restrained. His courage is the greater because he believes in “ that dread 
primeval fear which is the heritage of our human race.” That he managed to 
survive his many adventures in three continents is surprising. HaCae Eel 


Voyage to Galapagos. By W. A. Roxinson. London: Jonathan Cape Ltd., 
1936. Price 8s. 6d.—Svaap was the thirty-two-foot ketch in which Mr. Robinson 
made the eventful voyage from Port Washington through the Caribbean with 
his plucky girl-wife and twenty-year-old cousin, Dan West, artist and cook. The 
graphic narrative, adequately illustrated by excellent photographs and somewhat 
less happy sketches by the said cousin, presents a vivid tale which no reader— 
yachtsman or otherwise—could fail to love. The Robinsons are no ordinary 
couple. D.SB-aC. 


Sea Adventures. By H. pz MonrrieD. London: Methuen and Co. Ltd., 1936. 
Price 12s. 6d.—Gun-running and pearl-fishing in the Red Sea, including an 
interesting sidelight on Abyssinia ; we imagine that, apart from his national 
sympathies, the author would have little to say against the occupation of that 
country by any civilised Power. The indomitable courage of Mr. de Monfried 
should recommend his book to all readers. S. 


Valiant Sailormen. By E. Keste CuatTerton. London: Hurst and Blackett 
Ltd., 1936. Price 18s.—Among the many books Mr. Chatterton has written on 
the sea, its ships and its ways, we commend this as the most excellent. The title 
speaks for its subject-matter. These thrilling accounts of those “ worse things 
that have happened at sea ” are true descriptions of events which actually took 
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place and have only now been made accessible to the general public. The book 
well repays the reader’s trouble, being unsurpassed of its kind. W. R. A. 


Passenger by Air. By RicHaRD Coxe. London: John Hamilton Letds,, 1937. 
Price 10s. 6d.—The value of this book will be greater to the historian of com- 
mercial flying than to the present-day reader. A series of chapters unfolds the 
advances made in the science since 1931, when the Graf Zeppelin flew round 
Britain in twenty-four hours, to the Jubilee year which sees the inauguration of 
a passenger service between London and Sydney. For the general reader the 
book lacks incident, and although its illustrations are numerous the characteristics 
of one town as seen from the air greatly resemble those of every other. 


M. W. 


Science Front 1936. By Grratp Harp. London: Cassell and Co. Ltd., 
1937. Price 5s.—Mr. Heard’s conviction that Man himself has not developed 
a sense of moral and intellectual responsibility proportionate to the power 
science has put at his command is what has led him to make this attempt at 
summarising to date the findings of all branches of science. He is comprehensive 
and stimulating ; but the breadth of the undertaking does not altogether excuse 
a certain characteristic vagueness, and even a popular presentation of scientific 
achievement should surely avoid journalistic sensationalism. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS RECEIVED 


As it is perhaps ineffectual and as pressure of material certainly renders it difficult to 
review a large number of educational books at length, we cordially invite such Members of 
the Society as are interested to consult the most recent textbooks available in cases X, Y, & 
of the Library. 


(1) France. (2) The United States of America. “* Life in Other Land ” Series. 
By Hezse Spautt. London: S.C.M. Press, 1937. Price 1s. 6d. each.—(1) To 
build a framework upon which to hang a more detailed knowledge is essential 
when learning any subject. In 64 small pages of easy type Miss Spaull gives a 
remarkable outline of France, her people, history and problems. Other volumes 
of the same series about lesser known countries should be even more interesting. 

HAC. i: 

(2) A book which, in its delightful simplicity, inevitably ignores much. It 
is forgivable that in a sixty-page treatment of the United States there should be 
omissions. But is it of so much importance that the name Philadelphia means 
“ Brotherly Love ” and Sir Walter Ralegh discovered tobacco that these things 
should be reiterated twice, whereas the part played in America’s colonisation by 
the Dutch, for instance, is entirely suppressed ? The delineation of America as a 
peace-loving nation is very pronounced, and its internal diversity sufficiently 
well emphasised ; the content is historical and constitutional rather than 
geographical. 


Living Geography: Asia. By R. M. Weaver. London: Gregg Publishing 
Co. Ltd., 1937. Price 2s. 6d.—By means of “ personally conducted ” tours by 
sea, air, rail and road the author provides children who use this book with a live 
presentation of the geography of Asia. Maps and illustrations are useful ad- 
juncts to an interesting and attractive human textbook suitable for post-quali- 
fying study. Aadays Ge 


Homelands in Africa, Australia, and New Zealand. ‘‘ The People of the World ” 
Series, Vol. V. By E. J. R. Braprorp. London: George G. Harrap and 
Co. Ltd., 1937. Price 2s. 3d.—A further useful addition to this well-edited and 
carefully compiled series. The information regarding the relation between 
human activities and geographical conditions is well set out, the questions are 
on the lines of modern requirements, and the numerous illustrations have been 
carefully chosen and well reproduced. pha Re 
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The World of Man. Book III. Continents New and Old (except Europe). By 
C. C. Carter and E. C. Marcnant. London: Christophers, 1937. Price 6s.— 
Suitable for Leaving Certificate classes. In giving a brief regional survey of the 
continents other than Europe, the authors lay special weight on “ the contacts 
between man and man, whether within or beyond his own political frontier,” 
and not a few international problems of to-day are sympathetically discussed 
and related to their geographical environment. 

The maps, which include neatly-drawn perspective maps, are based on 
recent statistics. A series of admirable test maps in the examination questions 
4 ied end of each part should interest teachers. There is also a useful subject 

ndex. 

Each part is to be published separately : Pt. I, into the 80 pages of which 
the elements of physical geography have been skilfully compressed, and Pt. II 
(S. America and Australia) have already appeared, and the remaining three, 
each a complete study of a continent, are to follow soon. 


Physical Geography: A Short Course for Middle Forms. By H. ALNwIcK: 
London: George G. Harrap and Co. Ltd., 1937. Price 3s.—This reliable book 
should prove useful in secondary schools. The basic facts of physical geography 
are given clearly and succinctly. The illustrations are simple and highly effective. 

C. M. 


Introductory Economic Geography. By LesTER E. Kum, Oris P. Starkey and 
Norman F. Hatt. New York : Harcourt, Brace and Co. Inc., 1937. Price $4.— 
American geographers have recently supplied us with a number of large univer- 
sity textbooks. In this, their latest work, although it is labelled “‘ Introductory,” 
we have surely reached the limit of size and comprehensiveness. 

The four hundred and ninety pages, on paper measuring 11 x8 inches, are 
printed in the style of the older encyclopaedias. Certainly such a size permits 
of a wealth of illustrative material—which is the authors’ justification for it— 
but makes reading difficult. The illustrations are of every conceivable type, 
and accompanied by such a wealth of explanatory matter that much of the text 
seems superfluous. The photographic plates merit the highest praise, and 
present a marked contrast to the authors’ maps, in which such an old-fashioned 
device as the ‘“‘ centipede’’? mountain regularly appears. An extraordinary 
number of tables and graphical representations sum up the main features, and 
do much to relieve what would otherwise often be heavy reading. 

The subject matter is extremely well arranged in five parts :—an introduction ; 
physical environment ; foods, raw materials and fuels ; commerce and manu- 
facturing ; regional geography. Each and every section is in itself excellent, 
but so full that the time required to read it will, it is feared, prevent the book 
from becoming popular with Scottish undergraduates. The study of this work 
would undoubtedly pay in the long run, and, if used according to the authors’ 
plan, would provide a complete course of economic geography. AES: 


Problem-Maps : Europe and the British Isles. By H. Aunwicx. London: 
George G. Harrap and Co. Ltd., 1937. Price 1s. 6d. 


Geography of To-day. Edited by Stamp and Succate. Book II. The Southern 
Continents. London: Longmans, Green and Co. Ltd., 1937. Price 4s. 


Czechoslovakia. By Hesse Spauty. London: S.C.M. Press, 1937. Price 1s. 6d. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


Bibliographie Marocaine, 1923-33. By PreRRE DE CENIVAL, CHRISTIAN FuNcK- 
BRENTANO and Marcet Bousser. Paris: Librairie Larose, 1937. Price 100 fr. 

The West Indies Year Book, including the Bahamas, the Bermudas, British Guiana 
and British Honduras. London, Montreal and New York: Thos. Skinner of 
Canada Ltd., 1937. Price 75. 6d. 


& 
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NEW MAPS AND ATLASES 


£ EUROPE 


SCOTLAND.—Ordnance Survey of Scotland.—Publications issued from 
July 1st to September goth, 1937. 


Six-inch Scale Maps (revised). Price 2s. each. Dumbartonshire—32 SE. 
(1935). Lanarkshire—1 SE. (1933-35)- : 

1 :2500 Scale Maps (revised). With Houses Stippled and with Areas. 
Price 6s. 8d. each. Lanarkshire—7-7 (1936), 8-1 (1935-36), 2 (1935-36), 
5 (1936), 6 (1936), 11-7 (1935-36). 


ASIA 


CHINA. — jehol. Scale 1:1,000,000. Sheet North K-50. Geographical 
Section, General Staff. Published at the War Office, London, 1937. 


AMERICA 


UNITED STATES.—Tofographical Survey. Scale 1 :62,500. South Dakota, 
2 sheets; Nebraska, 1 sheet; Kentucky, 1 sheet; Maine, 1 sheet; 
Missouri, 1 sheet; Montana, 1 sheet; Mississippi, 1 sheet; Idaho, 
1 sheet; Illinois, 3 sheets. Scale 1 : 31,680— California, 1 sheet. 
Scale 1 : 125,000— Nevada, 1 sheet. Scale 1: 24,000—New Mexico, 
1 sheet ; California, 2 sheets ; Illinois, 1 sheet. 


AFRICA 


BELGIAN CONGO.—Congo Belge, Katanga, Feuille Sakabinda.—Scale 1 : 200,000. 
Publié par le Comité Special du Katanga, Brussels. 1936. 4 sheets. 


ATLAS 


TASCHEN-ATLAS. Mit einem geographischen Namenverzeichnis. Statis- 
tische Angaben tiber alle Staaten der Erde (Riickseitenteil) von Dr. 
Alois Fischer (Fischer von der Eger). Price 4s. 6d. Freytag and 
Berndt, Wien und Leipzig, 1938. 


ADMIRALTY CHARTS 
ARCTIC OCEAN.—Yugorski Shar, No. 3129, Price 3s., July 1937. 


CANADA.—Litile Mecatina I. to Ste. Genevidve I., No. 305, Price 4s. 6d., September 
1937- 


GULF OF PANAMA.—From Cabo Marzo to Punta Mariato, No. 2267, Price 3s. 
August 1937. ; 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS.—Verde Island Passage, No. 3816, Price 4s. 6d., July 
1937- 


JAPAN.—Muroto Saki to Miki Saki, including Kii Suid6, No. 951, Price 6s., Sep- 
tember 1937. 
WORLD.—Curves of Equal Magnetic Variation, 1937, No. 2598, Price 6s., 


tember 1937. ca 


